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1915—10,000 Members—It Must Be So 


Read the ‘‘Runners” at the bottom of each page 
in this issue 
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EDITORIAL 
1915-HAPPY NEW YEAR-1915 


TO ALL—AND PROGRESS TO OUR NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 
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January Ist. Yes, sir, No. 1—the first day 
of 1915—the birth of a New Year. The day 
of resolutions, kept and unkept. The outlaid 
plans of three hundred and sixty-five days of 
fortune or disaster, “as you make it.’ Your 
Secretary resolves to make 1915, the infant, 
one grand year, in the event of our National 
Association. Three hundred and sixty-five 
mile-posts must be passed ; be wide-awake and 
watch the passing of each. Don’t allow a day 
to go by without a commendable record. The 
rapid trend of the times forces us to be per- 
fect. A slip now and then weakens the work- 
ings. ‘The job will not be complete with a 
nut or a bolt missing here and there. Balance 
the books of your career every night. Make 
your daily record balance, in your favor. ‘The 
Credit Manager finds himself looking into an 
uncertain and unsettled condition of affairs. 
We all hope for the best, but we will for a 
while have to do considerable “rooting” to 
overcome a certain uneasiness that prevails in 
our midst regarding business conditions. It’s 
this condition of uncertainty that, we trust, 
with our New Year will develop into the good 
old channel of a settled, sound and solid trust 
in everyone. 

We Credit—We Trust 1915. 

If the boat springs aleak, stick to it. It 
may be only a minor trouble. Men of strong 


aT 


will and confidence are not easily excited ; they 
do not lose control ; they stick to the ship, alter 
their rigging and land on shore safe and sound. 
The one feature that is troubling your Secre- 
tary is your effort, and, in fact, the effort of 
all members of our Association, in sending in 
new memberships. To be a great power we 
must have a great number of members. No 
small army of a few was ever known to accom- 
plish much. It’s the soldiers that do the 
hustling and fighting. A few officers without 
men cannot do much, gentlemen. We need 
soldiers. We must have your co-operation, 
your good will, your sincerity, your belief that 
our cause is a worthy one. When we reach 
our predicted 10,000 membership, by July, 
1915, we can then stop at some wayside rest- 
ing place, but until this number is reached we 
dare not even take the allotted twenty minutes 
for lunch. 

So, please, “my” co-workers, help boost the 
cause that will put us in line for efficient legis- 
lative laws. 

So little effort will do so much, especially 
when you are in touch with men of promi- 
nence and note—so easy to get their vote, to 
join the National. 


“IT MUST BE SO” 
10,000 Members 1915 





A MENTION OF GRATITUDE 


I wish to thank the members of our Grand Association for the manner in which “You 
all” came to the front so nobly in response to my call for endorsement as a member of the 


Federal Trades Commission. 


Gentlemen, from the depths of my heart, I thank you. 

Such endorsement as I have received from our many members, and from our affiliated 
Associations in a “body,” will say with extreme gratitude, that it touches a spot in my old 
carcass that is far, far, far beyond my limited means of expression. 

This is a display of appreciation, on your part, that will rest with me always, suc- 
cessful or not, in our attempt to have President Wilson appoint me to the great advantage 


of retail merchants of this country. 


“Big things,” dear fellows, must come to us, as Perseverance is our password, and our 


new friend, 1915, will be a corker. 


Yours with a feeling of sincerity, 


H. B. RICHMOND. 


Houston is making a spot on the map. 
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BEN C. NANCE 


NOBLE R. JONES 





Holl of Honor 


R. H. POINDEXTER 
National Treasurer 
With D. Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, Tenn. 


Member of Board of Council 
With Huddleston and Cooper Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Secretary Retail Credit Men’s Assn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















Beginning with this, our January number, 
it is my intention of establishing what I have 
termed the “Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association 

ROLL OF HONOR.” 

A full page, or as much more space as is 
necessary, will be devoted to this cause. First, 
the idea of putting this plan in force is to 
give due credit to those who are working so 
faithfully to further the growth of our mem- 
bership and to put these gentlemen of true 
enthusiastic spirit to the front. 

R. H. Poindexter, with D. Loveman, 
Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Mr. Ben C. Nance of the Huddleston & 
Cooper Company of Nashville, Tenn., and 
Noble R. Jones, secretary of the Retail Credit- 
men’s Association of St. Louis, Mo., are the 
first to be placed on our Roll of Honor. To 
accomplish the obtaining of this great honor 
requires the sending in of six new members 
by July Ist, 1915. Such members enlisted 
in our Roll of Honor will be furnished with 
an engraved Certificate, with a mention of 
gratitude and thanks thereon, signed by our 
worthy President; also these honor members 
will be presented with one of our Gold “Lapel 
Buttons” with the insignia of the National 
Association. No greater honor could possibly 
be obtained than to be the “holder” of one of 
these certificates. First, it shows your natural 
worth as a member; it shows that you have 
done your duty; it shows you are a live wire, 
and it proves beyond all doubt your sincerity 
in a cause that will eventually make the Retail 


Credit Men’s National Association a great 
power. 


Our growth will soon attain such numbers 
that even shortly Legislative Washington will 
hear from us. They will assist us in pvtting 
through laws that will be of great help to us, 
nationally, in the collection of our just and 
right accounts, which at the present time, in 
some cases, we are falling a little short on. 


Now, for a little plain talk. Gentlemen: 
Our Association must grow. The “Credit 
World” is our official mouthpiece, endeavoring 
to voice the sentiment of “Do good.” If you 
will only help a little bit. If you could but 
realize our great future. If you will only 
follow out this appeal to do something to help 
us. We, the officers, are pleading with you to 
assist our growth. Can’t you see what won- 
derful opportunities are being cast to the winds 
every day we do not speak a word of praise to 
the advancement of our cause? I often wish 
that I could in some possible way be allowed 
to talk to each of you individually for a mo- 
ment or two, but fate has been kind in giving 
me the “Credit World,” a voice now reaching 
from coast to coast, and in my final appeal in 
behalf of the National Association and your 
officers, I do trust that you will not simply 
read this and forget, but read it and keep it 
daily indelibly imprinted on your memory, 
that you are doing a great justice in following 
out this request as set down. 


Fraternally, your secretary, 


H. B. RicHMonp. 


Is Louisville ashamed of us? 


SR 
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THE RETAIL CREDITMEN’S 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Constitution and By-Laws 
ARTICLE I 
Name 

Section 1. This organization shall be known 
as The Retail Creditmen’s National Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE II 
Objects 

The objects of this Association are as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. To bring its members, through- 
out the United States, into closer relationship 
for the purpose of interchanging ideas, methods 
and information, and rendering mutual assist- 
ance. 

Section 2. To assist in the organization 
and successful conduct of local retail credit 
associations. 

Section 3. To promote better acquaintance 
and clearer affiliation between the creditmen, 
the local association, and the rating bureaus. 

Section 4. To disseminate at regular and 
frequent intervals, literature bearing on the 
subject of retail credits. 

Section 5. To concentrate effort, and 
thereby have at command a more powerful 
influence in matters of legislation and law 
enforcement. 

ARTICLE III 
Membership 

The following shall be eligible to members, 
namely: 

Section 1. Individuals, firms, corporations, 
in good standing, selling at retail on a credit 
basis. 

Section 2. Representatives of such firms 
and corporations, whose duties involve credit 
work. 

Section 3. Regularly established retail bu- 
reaus or their representatives. 

Section 4. It is understood that at the third 
National Convention of this Association, the 
Board of Directors shall have prepared a plan 
by which the organization of this Association 
shall be altered to ome of representation of 
local organizations in which each organization 
shall have a proportional voice, creditmen in 
cities having no creditmen’s associatior losing 
their active and voting membership, but quali- 
fied to be associate members. 

ARTICLE IV 
Officers and Boards 

Section 1. The officers of the Association 
shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer. There shall be elected 


at each annual meeting not less than four or 
more than eight members, who with the Presi- 
dent shall form the Board of Directors, the 
members of which shall serve for a term of 
one year or until their successors are elected 
and qualified. 

Section 2. The first annual election shall 
be held on August 21st, 1912, and succeeding 
elections at each regular annual meeting. 

Section 3. At the first annual meeting, or 
as soon thereafter as possible, there shall be 
appointed by the President a Board of Council, 
to consist of not less than fifteen members, no 
two of whom shall be from the same city or 
town, who shall hold office until the election 
of their successors. At the second and subse- 
quent annual meetings the Board of Council 
shall be elected. 

Section 4. Vacancies in the Board of Coun- 
cil shall be filled by the President by written 
appointment filed with the Secretary, and such 
appointees shall hold office until the next 
regular election. 

Section 5. There shall be elected by the 
Board of Council immediately after its ap- 
pointment or election, from its members, a 
chairman, who shall preside at its meeting. 
The Secretary of the Association shall be 
ex-officio Secretary of the Board of Council. 

Section 6. There shall be appointed by the 
chairman of the Board of Council, at the con- 


vention, an auditing committee of three 
members. 
Section 7. Vacancies in the sub-committees 


of the Board of Council shall be filled by its 
chairman by appointment in writing filed with 
the Secretary of the Association. 


ARTICLE V 
Duties 

Section 1. The President shall perform the 
usual duties of the office, and such other duties 
as are placed upon him by the by-laws. He 
shall sign all certificates of membership. He 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie. He 
shall be ex-officio a member of all committees. 

Section 2. The Vice-President shall per- 
form the duties of the President in his absence 
or inability to act. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep the 
minutes of the Association and of its Directors 
and of its Board of Council. He shall serve 
all notices of the Association, and of its Board 
of Council. He shall have custody of all 
documents and records of the Association not 
otherwise especially committed to other mem- 
bers or officers. He shall countersign all 
certificates of membership and perform such 
other duties as are usual to his office and not 


1915 is a good year. 
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otherwise especially delegated. He shall keep 
books of account and attend to the collection 
of all dues from members, and other indebted- 
ness to the Association. He shall immediately 
pay over to the Treasurer all moneys coming 
into his hands, taking a receipt therefor. He 
shall lay before the Directors all communica- 
tions received in relation to the affairs of the 
Association, and submit to them all bills and 
demands against the Association. He shall 
draw warrants on the Treasurer for the pay- 
ment of such sums as shall be approved by the 
Directors. He shall give such bonds as may 
be required by the Directors. 

Section 4. The Treasurer shall have cus- 
tody of all funds of the Association and deposit 
the same in such bank as the Board of Di- 
rectors may designate. He shall pay all bills 
by check, only on vouchers signed by the 
Secretary and countersigned by the President. 
He shall keep books of account and render at 
each meeting a statement of the finances of 
the Association. He shall perform the usual 
duties of the office and such other duties as 
are placed upon him by the by-laws. He shall 
give such bonds for the faithful performance 
of his duties as are required by the Board of 
Directors. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors shall 
have full power to manage the affairs of the 
Association. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of each 
member of the Board of Council to look after 
the welfare of the Association in his immediate 
district (the boundaries of which shall be des- 
ignated by the chairman, and filed with the 
Secretary), to express in writing his respective 
observations and recommendations which may 
aid the Directors, to secure application for 
membership from all eligibles in his district, 
and in general to promptly report to the Sec- 
retary all matters of interest in his district, so 
that the Secretary, through these reports and 
communications from the various members of 
the Board of Council, may keep in constant 
touch with the entire field. 

Section 7. The auditing committee shall 
audit the books of the Association at least once 
a year, and at such other times as they may 
deem necessary. The report of each audit shall 
be made in writing and spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI 
Membership 
Section 1. Applications for membership 
shall be made on the regular application blank 
of the Association, signed by the applicant and 
accompanied by the membership fee and annual 


dues, which will be returned in case the appli- 
cation is not accepted. 

Section 2. No application shall be accepted 
without the endorsement of some member of 
the Board of Council. 

Section 3. Immediately upon acceptance of 
each application, a certificate of membership, 
signed by the President and countersigned by 
the Secretary, shall be issued. 


ARTICLE VII 
Fees and Dues 

Section 1. The membership fee in this 
Association shall be $1.00 for each member, 
until 500 members have been enrolled, who 
shall be known as charter membérs, and the 
annual dues, payable yearly in advance on or 
before the annual meeting, shall be $3.00 for 
each member. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Annual Meetings 

Section 1. The first-meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held on August 21st, 1912. 
All succeeding annual meetings shall be held 
at a time and place to be selected by the Board 
of Council at least six months in advance of 
such meeting. 

Section 2. The Secretary shall give all 
members written notice, at least thirty days in 
advance of the time and place of each annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE IX 
Special Meetings 

Section 1. A special meeting of this Asso- 
ciation may be called by the Board of Directors 
by serving a written sixty days’ notice setting 
forth the object, time and place of such meet- 
ing. Any fifty members who are residents of 
not less than ten separate cities or towns may 
request the Directors to call a special meeting, 
and if the Directors neglect to do so for a 
period of thirty days after such request, then 
these fifty members may call said special meet- 
ing. No business except such as is stated in 
the call shall be taken up at any special meet- 
ing. 

ARTICLE X 
Board of Directors’ Meetings 

Section 1. The Board of Directors shall 
meet at such times and places as the President 
may direct upon fifteen days’ notice to each 
member in writing, mailed to his last known 
business address. 

ARTICLE XI 
Quorum 

Section 1. A majority of all the members 

of this Association shall constitute a quorum 


for the transaction of business, and a majority | 


of the members of each board and committee 


January will give us 1000 new members. 
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shall constitute a quorum for their respective 
bodies. 
ARTICLE XII 
Amendments 

Section 1. ‘These by-laws may be amended 
at a regular annual meeting, or at a special 
meeting called for that purpose. At or before 
the second annual meeting, amendments may 
be made by a majority vote of the members 
present. After the second annual meeting a 
two-thirds vote of all the members present 
shall be required to amend. 

Section 2. No amendments shall be acted 
upon at any meeting unless a copy of the pro- 
posed amendments signed by the member who 
desires to make such amendment is served upon 
each member of the Board of Directors at 
least thirty days before said meeting. 


ARTICLE XIII 
V oting 

Section 1. Members may be represented at 
all meetings of the Association, either in per- 
son or by proxy. All proxies shall be in 
writing and must be filed with the Secretary 
at or previous to the time of meeting. 

Section 2. No member shall be entitled to 
vote at any of the meetings of this Association, 
either in person or by proxy, unless said mem- 
ber has paid all dues and fees standing against 
him at the time he offers to vote. 





CREDIT MEN HEAR STILLMAN 


Members of Retail Association Approve 
Proposed Charities Merger at 
Annual Meeting 


C. C. Stillman, secretary of the Associated 
Charities, was the target for a fusillade of 
questions when he concluded his outline of the 
proposed United Charities merger at the an- 
nual meeting of the Retail Credit Men’s As- 
sociation of St. Paul at The Saint Paul last 
night. 

The majority of the thirty men present 
expressed their approval of the project. 

All officers of the organization were re- 
elected. They are: H. B. Humason, presi- 
dent; F. H. Koch, vice-president; J. C. 
Barnes, Jr., secretary, and J. C. Russell, treas- 
urer. A. F. Gerlich was named a member 
of the board of governors to succeed J. C. La 
Bossiere. 





Business has been for the past few months 
pulling off a little of the “hesitation” stunt, 
but it is now becoming familiar with the 
“ ” g 

trot. 


DOOM OF THE “DEAD BEAT” 

The St. Louis boys held a splendidly en- 
thusiastic meeting and banquet on Tuesday 
evening, November 10th, at the American 
Annex Hotel. Indeed the fifty-odd members 
present voted it the best meeting held since the 
inception of the St. Louis Association. 

Our National president, Mr. David J. 
Woodlock, gave an interesting talk on “The 
Progress of the National Association.” Among 
other things he admonished the members to 
send news items and articles to the National 
secretary, for as he pointed out, there is a vast 
amount of labor entailed in procuring enough 
material to fill the monthly issue of the “Credit 
World” and the secretary will welcome the 
assistance of the members. He _ further 
pointed out that every member should work 
“tooth and nail” to get fresh recruits for our 
ranks—reinforcements, as it were—so as to 
bring the total National membership up to 
ten thousand in 1915. 

The St. Louis boys are certainly making 
good use of their credit interchange commit- 
tee. The secretary reports that 602 names 
were handed in and listed between the Octo- 
ber and November meetings. Some of these 
names were discussed in open meeting and 
quite a few interesting facts were brought out 
concerning the delinquents. ‘This method of 
co-operation will be continued and will beyond 
a doubt grow in strength. 

The committee is also listing in their week- 
ly bulletins the names of parties whose checks 
are thrown out at the banks marked “Insuffi- 
cient funds.” This form of “dead beat” is a 
commerce pest and should be shown no mercy. 
The spirit of “up and at ’em” prevails strong- 
ly in St. Louis and it seems safe to say that 
it will continue. 


ANY AMOUNT 

The debtor came into his creditor’s office 
with the triumphant air of one who, by earnest 
effort, has conquered a difficulty. 

He flung down a new note. 

“T want a receipt in full settlement,” he 
said. 

“But,” protested the creditor, “the debt is 
ten times as much.” 

“Yes,” replied the debtor, “but read what it 
says on the note: “These notes are legal tender 
for a payment of any amount.’ ” . 

Debtor—You cannot squeeze blood out of 
a turnip. 

Creditor—No, but you can knock the gore 
out of a beat. 


White feathers are undesirables. 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Members are requested to memorize the 
following lines from Waterman and quote 
them to the next fellow who asks, “Why do 
we need a National Association ?” 

“Tf I knew you and you knew me— 
If both of us could clearly see, 

And with an inner sight divine 

The meaning of your heart and mine, 
I’m sure that we would differ less 
And clasp our hands in friendliness; 
Our thoughts would pleasantly agree 
If I knew you and you knew me. 


“WATERMAN.” 


These lines express the feeling that we all 
should have—each can help the other—each 
can learn something from his brother credit 
man. Let us hope this year will give us an 
organization of ten thousand members clasp- 
ing each other’s hand in friendship, assisting 
fellow-members up the ladder of success, 
united in a grand army fighting to improve 
credit conditions. To eliminate the dead- 
beat and educate the public in the necessity 
of prompt pay. No great victory was ever 
won without co-operation and united effort, 
and this year we expect to receive the hearty 
and loyal support of every member. The new 
administration, through the tireless efforts of 
our secretary, have almost doubled our mem- 
bership since September. We have given you 
a monthly magazine that is a credit to any 
organization. It alone is worth the member- 
ship fee. We are going to succeed. We are 
going to make this organization the most use- 
ful and best known trade association in the 
country. The employer of the future will not 
engage a credit man unless he is a member of 
the association, because he realizes that “asso- 
ciation with other credit men and the ex- 
change of ideas through our magazine broad- 
en a man’s mind and increase his usefulness. 

We have many plans to increase our use- 
fulness, but first of all, we must have the 
membership. ‘This is to be a year of construc- 
tion. We must build our organization so 
that we can reap the benefits in years to come. 
Get the spirit, brothers, put your shoulders to 
the wheel and help us go to the Duluth con- 
vention with a membership of ten thousand. 





EASIER HIS WAY 
Marks—Why do you allow your wife to 
run up such big bills? 
Parks—Because I’d sooner have trouble 
with my creditors than with her, that’s why. 


1915—Boosters’ Club—TEN 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
“The Question” 

To be, or not to be. Your secretary says 
it must be, and it will be, 10,000 members by 
the date of our next meeting at Duluth. If 
all of my appeals for assistance fail to arouse 
your enthusiasm to help boost our membership, 
then I will do it single handed, with the co- 
operation of our worthy president and treas- 
urer, with a few others of our great organiza- 
tion. Who can see and realize our future, if this 
set number of members becomes a certainty, 
AND it will. I absolutely, as a man, promise 
that when I arise to “ACTION” at Duluth, 
it will be only after a great undertaking has 
been accomplished. We are ALL men work- 
ing to “but” a single end, striving to be a 
power, exerting every ounce of energy to gain 
our point. You will be more than a “Credit 
Man” if you will but help. A credit man is 
far from the great pinnacle of your intellect. 
Credit men are born, not made. Brains are 
not measured out equally. If they were, the 
world would cease to advance on and on. We 
must have laborers, we must have mechanics, 
we must have great captains of industry, and 
we must have credit men. It is our endeavor 
to build up an organization of CREDIT 
MEN to help CREDIT MEN. How do you 
expect to accomplish this without co-operation. 
If you will read the By-Laws in this issue, you 
will see that your compensation is greater than 
your secretary’s, inasmuch as 90 per cent of 
our members are content to rest on their 
LAURELS and say, Let the other fellow DO 
IT. I wish to apologize to President Wood- 
lock for running this article on the President's 
page. 

H. B. RicHMonp»D, Secretary. 





PROGRESS 


When we were younger and more uncouth, 
we used to settle up, or square accounts, or pay 
our debts. 

A little later, as we took on more polish, we 
discharged our obligations. 

Now we have gone so high in the world and 
become so literate and alliterate that we liqui- 
date our liabilities —‘“Life.” 





SAME VIEW, BUT DIFFERENT 
Creditor—You couldn’t go around in your 
fine automobile if you paid your debts. 
Debtor—That’s so! I’m glad you look at 


it in the same light that I do. 
THOUSAND members—1915 
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SHALL IT BE? 
By J. M. Meinhardt 
Assistant to H. B. Richmond, National Secretary. 

How happy I was! 

Oh, the joy that was simply overwhelming 
me! 

For four years had I been keeping the ledger 
of a large grocery concern. ‘The boss called 
me into the office on December 18th, 1914. 
Carefully I scanned the desk to see if some 
tabulated statement or list of delinquents was 
to be the cause of the combat, having probably 
not been compiled by me in accordance with 
his views. ‘Then my surprise, as he looked 
kindly at me with a request to be seated. The 
unusual proffer was as kindly accepted. The 
conversation began on ledger balances and 
ended by my acceptance of the position of 
credit man, which I really thought would be 
an enjoyable occupation. 

Wifey must know of it as soon as I got 
home, and how pleasantly we laughed and 
chatted about how less irksome, monotonous 
and laborious my future work would be. Mon- 
day morning found me with a fine temper and 
an air hardly second to that of the proprietor. 
Naturally, I must find my own things to do, 
getting busy, aligning my duties, as the pro- 
prietor had theretofore been his own credit 
man. 

There was no question but what H. L. 
Brookings was perfectly good for that small 
order; he had been dealing with the house 
long before I had become an employe, so there 
was no trouble. My O. K. went on the sheet 
boldly, as there was no doubt about his ac- 
count. Never let a bill go over to the second 
month since I was ledger clerk. Then an 
order for Mrs. P. D. Quincy. Prompt payer. 
Another bold O. K. I was growing accus- 
tomed to O. K.-ing them. The work was fine. 
A dozen orders, and all easy as pie. 

Here is one, though—U. R. Slow. Now, 
that fellow, I remembered, was back in his 
account quite a ways. Should I pass his 
order? I guessed I had better see the boss. 
What did he say? “Use your own judgment.” 

Telephone conversation: 

“That you, Mr. Slow?” 

Intermission. 

“This is Mr. C. Man at Groceries. I have 
your order for some goods, but I wished to 
call your attention to the account of yours, 
which is considerably past due.” 

Intermission. 

“Vea” 

Intermission. 


“Yes.” 


Intermission. 

“a 

“Oh, very well, Mr. Slow.” 

It was a most serious mistake in calling up 
Mr. Slow, as he explained to me that it was 
not an oversight upon his part; he had kept 
us in mind and would probably require a 
little more time before meeting the bill. He 
was just arranging to purchase a coal mine in 
Cuba, but the funds were to come from Congo 
Free State, and just as soon as he could ar- 
range with his Portuguese bankers to have 
the collateral security, held by the Afghanistan 
King, released, he would have money enough 
to buy the town, let alone old Groceries store. 

I was very sorry that I had offended him. 
Thought sure he was going to cancel his order. 

Of course, I O. K.’d the order. 

Next few orders were easy. The next thing 
I heard was a clerk: “Mr. Man,” says he, 
“this is Mrs. U. B. A. Peach. She wishes to 
purchase an order of goods and have them 
charged.” “Qh, yes,” says I. “Be seated, 
Mrs. Peach.” Now, here was where my dig- 
nity was to show. The net result of my 
questioning was that Mrs. Peach had just 
moved here from Schcaep, where she had an 
extensive acquaintance with the social and 
business people. Could I write as convincingly 
as she looked and spoke, I certainly would have 
every reader believe I was superior to Shakes- 
peare in his own sphere. My conclusion was 
that the Peach account could go the limit. And 
it did. 

Of course I O. K.’d her order. 

Nothing further unusual occurred that day. 
Tuesday it was about the same hum-drum, 
except an instance when I called Mr. O. A. 
Laffer about his account, which was getting 
beyond the proportions which could be consid- 
ered a good risk. How jolly he was about it. 
Just to hear him makes anyone jovial. “Ha, 
ha, ha! Certainly, old chappie; will send you 
a check right this minute. Ha, ha, ha! Never 
gave you a thought, old boy. Why—ha, ha, 
ha!—it’s no trouble at all. Ha, ha, ha! Good- 
bye, Gussie.” 

Of course I O. K.’d his order. 

Wednesday was not so sweet. Seemed to 
leave home with a grouch on, and about the 
first order picked up was from Mr. I. Bluff. 
Now, Mr. Bluff was in the store just about a 
week ago, and I happened to overhear a part 
of the conversation he was having with the 
proprietor on the third floor, although I was 
diligently performing my duties at my desk 
on the first floor. Recalling a portion of the 
talk, I somewhat remembered that Mr. Bluff 
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remarked, “Well, if you won’t, I'll get it at 
Schneider’s.”” Now, Schneider’s was a com- 
petitor, but should I be afraid he would close 
his account and go to Schneider’s? Dignity 
and conscience must prevail. Why, here is 
Mr. Bluff now. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bluff.” 

“an 








“Mr. Bluff, can I speak to you just a 
moment ?” 

“What do you want?” 

“Why, about your account, Mr. Bluff. 
You P 

“Who in Sam Hill are you?” 

“T am the Credit Man, and “ 

“The Credit what?” 

“The Credit Man, and it is part of my 
duty to——” 

“A pussie cat, that’s what you are! Why, 


what trait of compunction possesses you to 
think that you have the right to stop me when 
I am in a hurry to get to my office? Don’t 
you think I’ve got other business than to talk 
to you?” 

“Well, Mr. Bluff, I——” 

“Don’t Mister me! ‘Tell me what you 
want, and be quick about it!” 

“T want our account paid.” 

“Oh, you do, do you? Now, I'll tell you 
what I’ll do; I’ll pay that account right away 
if you want it, but, so help me, if I do, over 
to Schneider’s go my orders hereafter. Shall 
it be that way?” 

“Well, Mr. Bluff, I did not want you to 
feel that way about it, but really something 
should be done with this account now.” 

“Make up your mind, and make it up quick! 
Do I trade here or at Schneider’s?” 

“If that is the way you feel about it, Mr. 
Bluff, you trade here.” 

Of course I O. K.’d his order. 

It was fortunate that the rest of the day 
passed without further annoyances. In fact, 
the balmy atmosphere, with its consequential 
good influences, assisted to gradually temper 
the grouch so that by evening my fitness to be 
a wife’s companion was evident. 

Thursday was quiet. Absolutely nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

Superstition never affected me before this 
Friday, when Mrs. Sogood pretty nearly 
turned the air blue because I held up her order. 
She had promised to pay her bill Wednesday, 
so when it was unpaid Thursday I naturally 
called her attention to it again, with the result 
that she would bring it over herself just as 
soon as the Benevolent Sewing Society had 
finished their business meeting. This being 


Friday, and she not having made the proper 
effort to secure my confidence, what was there 
left for me to do but withhold her order? The 
explanation began mildly enough. Mrs. So- 
good was lately a resident of Doogos, having 
left there at the suggestion of her physician, 
who had stated that the cancerous bacteria of 
the soil were apparently infecting her system. 
She was a constant churchgoer—twice on Sun- 
day, once through the week; gave dinners 
regularly to the pastor; belonged to three dif- 
ferent societies of the same church, etc. Her 
time was entirely taken up with church doings. 
But, pay the bill? Was she not telling me 
what she was doing? Goodness me, blockhead 
that I was, could I not wait until she got 
through? Yes, the minister was wanting mis- 
sionary money and she had given what she 
could spare, and was unprepared just now to 
pay. If that order was not filled everyone in 
the church societies would know of it before 
night. The idea of a preposterous being like 
me to think that she, Mrs. Sogood, should be 
so humiliated ! 

Of course I O. K.’d the order. 

There were four other accounts on Friday 
that deserved thought. 

Of course I O. K.’d them. 

Saturday came, and it was always necessary 
for us to remain open until 9 o’clock. It had 
been my impression that the only reason for 
this was to be obliging to the patrons who 
wanted to come over after supper. For the 
first time during my brief incumbency the boss 
approached me and let me into the secret. 

Our object in remaining open was to collect 
bills. 

Did I have the statements in shape, so that 
I could talk in an offhand manner to the cus- 
tomers who should pay? U-m—u-m—Why, 
yes, I guess so. Well, then, get after them to- 
night. Collar them as fast as they enter. 
Whose orders did you refuse to fill during the 
past week? None? Has there been any of 
the old accounts collected? No? What has 
been done regarding the accounts of Mr. Slow, 
Mrs. Peach, Mr. Laffer, Mr. Bluff and Mrs. 
Sogood? What’s that? Let them continue 
to receive goods without paying off part of 
their accounts? 

How much more was said can conveniently 
be surmised. 

Anyhow, this was Saturday morning, and 
there was to be a lot of work today. It was 
shortly after 9 o’clock that a motherly being 
with two children of about four and six came 
to me. Her husband had just died at Podunk 
and the life insurance was to be paid her 
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shortly. Her name, Ima Little Rogue, seemed 
to have a little peculiar sound, and, somehow, 
the little talk I had with the boss did some- 
what put me on my guard. Who could I refer 
to at Podunk to find out about her? No, she 
had never asked for credit there. Her hus- 
band had always insisted on her not running 
bills and she had always paid cash. ‘The rest 
of my talk with her was of a nature that is 
useless to record. 


Of course I O. K.’d her order. 


Hardly had I finished with Mrs. Rogue 
when Mr. Sosleek stepped up to me and stated 
that he would like to open an account with 
us. He was of exceptionally fine appearance. 
Had just sold his automobile business at 
Nome. Wanted to come to the states to spend 
a while. Would pay cash if required, but 
wanted to trade with ts. Our store looked 
so inviting. Had inquired and found out how 
courteous we always were. References could 
be had if we would write to any of a dozen 
or more merchants of Nome. 


Of course I O. K.’d his order. 


These separate accounts are so vividly re- 
called because on Sunday I got to thinking 
where I would put the old man if I kept on 
passing through every request for credit which 
came to me. In analyzing the different per- 
sons the conclusions reached seemed thoroughly 
justified. What occurred the succeeding weeks 
need hardly be recorded, except that the his- 
tory of the accounts previously referred to be 
briefly followed to their conclusion. 

Mr. P. D. Quincy continued a prompt 
payer. Never in the two years that have in- 
tervened has it been necessary for me to call 
his attention to his account, except by the 
usual statement. My intention is to antici- 
pate his request for references any time he 
decides to leave this city. 

Not so with Mr. U. R. Slow. Information 
in a roundabout way was received that he 
was a confidence man; separated from his 
family and other incidentals usual in such cir- 
cumstances. Occasionally a small payment 
was secured from him, though his account 
increased constantly until, four months after 
my installation as Credit Man, he departed, 
leaving an unpaid bill, the amount of which 
was sufficient for a month’s rent. 

Even more unfortunate were we with Mrs. 
Peach. Apparently an entertainer of the most 
lavish sort ; always dressed in gowns and cloaks 
superior, in comparison, to those of the blond 
stenographer, she was always able to per- 
suasively have you see that she was justly 
entitled to greater consideration than had been 


previously accorded her. The really fortunate 
part was that we sold her groceries and not 
dry goods. I’ve tried to make myself believe 
that her dry goods account would meet the 
month’s payroll, which would mean that our 
loss was only eighteen per cent of her unpaid 
doll rags. 

An amount of almost equal proportion was 
lost to both Bluff and Laffer. Each was pay- 
ing less than the amount of the merchandise 
they were receiving. 

Of the other three, Mrs. Sogood, Mr. So- 
sleek and Miss Rogue, our loss was greater 
on Mr. Sosleek than on the two others com- 
bined. 

After my first week’s experience I began to 
be somewhat more cautious regarding the ex- 
tension of that misused courtesy called credit, 
but nevertheless the stings were quite frequent. 
Occasionally I would write to the parties 
named as references, and far less frequently 
would I receive responses, even when a 
stamped addressed envelope was enclosed. 


Then came the real revelation. It was 
Christmas night. The presents had all been 
passed around, enjoyed and nearly forgotten. 
A day of excitement, fat turkey and plumduff 
had the usual drowsy termination. Some- 
where around 10 o’clock the things of the past 
were being forgotten in a stomach sleep. 

There I could see before me one telephone 
number; the guardian angel sweetly calling, 
“Refer it to them.” “Refer it to them,” over 
and over again. 

Upon my questioning the speaker the infor- 
mation was given me that through the co- 
operation of thousands, like myself, a compila- 
tion of statistics, covering every individual, 
either worthy or unworthy of consideration, 
had been so tabulated as to render instant 
relief to the doubtful. There was no more 
tedious correspondence. None of that bluff, 
laughing, peaching, sleek method of hoodwink- 
ing possible that had previously been so easy. 
What information came from that telephone 
was absolutely reliable. If Bluff left his wife 
with his unpaid bills the telephone would tell 
me. If Laffer was a jolly borrower it was 
only necessary for me to have the telephone 
tell me so. Should Mrs. Peach have carried 
on her ramifications elsewhere she could not 
be able to fool the telephone. How could 
Mrs. Sogood fail to live up to her name with- 
out the little telephone knowing it? And the 
telephone also knew Sleek, Rogue, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of others. 

True, we were all honest with each other. 
We went into the thing to stay. It was a 
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hard old fight to convince a lot of the boys 
that it was a capital idea, but it has worked out 
to the queen’s taste. Since the telephone num- 
ber has been placed at my disposal not one 
cent have we lost through misrepresentation. 
The Credit Man’s job is not irksome, mo- 
notonous or laborious. It is pleasant. I’ve got 
thousands of friends throughout the country. 
Shall it be? 





DECLINING CREDIT AND RETAIN- 
ING THE GOOD WILL OF THE 
PERSON DECLINED 
By Harry Joseph, of Rich, Schwarts & Joseph 
Read at meeting of Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, Tenn, Dec. 10, 1914. 

“Declining credit’’ are two words the mean- 
ing of which, I am sure, at times does not 
sufficiently forcefully impress us. The Credit 
Man, in his official capacity, where carte 
blanch is given him, forgets occasionally, on 
account of his frequent contact with these 
words, the significance, the importance and 
crushing meaning in their utterance. In every 
line of business the Credit Man is always the 
target for abuse and condemnation, and it is he 
who is so often pointed at with the familiar 
words, “See that hyena? He’s the meanest 
man in the world,” by someone on whom his 
duty has compelled him to pass sentence. He 
may be the kindest-hearted man in the world, 
yet the duties of his position have placed him at 
the head of the list of “‘scoundrels,” in the esti- 
mation of his friends—-the enemy. 

There are all classes who must, through 
mutual protection of merchant and prospective 
purchaser, pass through this trying ordeal, but 
on none of them, according to my way of 
thinking, should any but the easy, kind method 
be used. 

Take as an example the wife, who regularly 
for years has presented herself at the friendly 
store, making regular purchases for her family 
needs, all of which have cheerfully been 
charged, the bills being presented monthly to 
her husband, who is worthy of credit, yet who, 
for some reason, is careless or negligent and 
puts off payment from month to month, while 
the account is increasing in amount. Four, 
five, six months pass; no payment is made; the 
account reaches a rather large amount, and the 
customer is rated “slow’—‘“a delinquent.” 
She applies for more credit, not knowing her 
husband has paid nothing, and is met by the 
startling information, “Credit refused.” How 
embarrassing, how very embarrassing, for the 
good little woman! Why not take her address 
and inform her that the Credit Man is out, 


Rochester woke up some during December. 


and package will be sent to her address as soon 
as ticket is passed? Then phone “hubby dear” 
or call on him and acquaint him with the facts 
in the case, and the steps that will be necessary 
under the circumstances. Take it up with 
him; don’t offend an innocent, unoffending 
little woman. She will no doubt understand, 
but look, just look, at the difference in her 
attitude toward the store. She should be 
handled in the same manner as a customer 
who looks and prices, but who departs without 
having made a purchase. Do you permit your 
salespeople to antagonize such a customer? 
Or does the salesperson express his regret at 
his inability to make the sale, and ask to be 
favored with another call? Isn’t the nice way 
always the best? Aren’t more flies caught 
with molasses than with vinegar? Isn’t “‘cour- 
tesy” the greatest asset of a business house to- 
day? Doesn’t “good will” go a great way 
toward retaining your trade and adding to 
your profits? Aren’t the largest and most suc- 
cessful business houses in the United States 
those who cater to and encourage the whims 
of their customers, sometimes even to a point 
of overdoing it? 

I had the manager of one of the largest 
retail department stores in New York City 
tell me a few months ago that they have daily 
reports on the treatment of customers in every 
department by their employes. This report is 
made out by “spotters.” A certain number of 
demerits for lack of civility, courtesy or atten- 
tion subjects such employes to dismissal. 


Now, therefore, let us all resolve, as long as 
there are two ways of doing a thing, the right 
and the wrong, the kind and unkind, be it in 
selling merchandise or passing on credits, to 
have those in authority see to it that preference 
is given the nice method. “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” In handling credits, be 
it in passing on a very wealthy but notedly 
delinquent payer, or for the young woman who 
applies for credit, and whose entire assets con- 
sist of a weekly salary, let us extend a kind 
helping hand in disposing of and explaining 
away the difficulty confronting her. A little 
of the milk of human kindness, in nine cases 
out of ten, will bring in the largest dividends 
of any investments we may make. 

On the eve of the New Year, when the 
atmosphere is impregnated with good cheer, 
and Christmas feeling permeates our systems, 
let us firmly resolve to be to the other fellow 
what we would have him be to us, were the 
case reversed, and treat him accordingly. I 
trust the year upon which we will have entered 
ere we are again called to order by our worthy 
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president, will bring to each of you peace and 
plenty, that the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion will have doubled its membership by this 
time next year, and that our credit burdens 
will be lightened, and, through a better under- 
standing of all things and of each other, we 
will have a year of prosperity, happiness and 


health. 





THE VALUE OF CREDIT 
By J. E. Morrison, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Credit as an asset is worth all the yellow 
gold of the mines to the man who has earned 
and means to retain it. 

In establishing his credit he gains the coin 
current minted from character. 

Not only is credit a priceless asset to the 
man in commercial life, but to the profes- 
sional man, the clerk, and the mechanic its 
value has long been proven. 

The man who has learned how to measure 
its worth may have started with a fine mental 
endowment and a complete university train- 
ing—a bunch of money may have fallen into 
his lap, and all of his early environment may 
have contributed to give him a splendid send- 
off in his business career. 

He may have been less favored; possibly he 
did not “find himself” until too late for early 
advantages; the start for him may have been 
in the trenches, at the forge, the loom, along 
with those who grind the colors. In the hard 
and long climb his instincts have been sharp- 
ened and his education obtained. 

It matters not so much as to the start—it is 
the finish that counts, and the man who would 
have the finish right will guard as one of his 
most valued possessions, his credit. 

To merit, to earn, to double-rivet a great 
credit reputation, similar to that enjoyed by 
many business houses; a reputation which ex- 
tends as far as trade extends, will take a period 
of years. To cloud or destroy that reputation 
may require but a day; it may come from one 
misplay, from a lapse of judgment, a want of 
prudence, an unbusinesslike financial move, 
and the self-inflicted stab has unsettled confi- 
dence in the name. 

Credit is as sensitive to destruction and 
Tuination as the most delicate film or watch 
spring. Someone has compared injured credit 
to “a broken piece of beautiful porcelain; you 
may put it together again and it may seem as 
good as of old, but the cracks-are there and 
you cannot forget that it was broken.” 

The channels looked to in this country to 
furnish credit information are as alert to catch 
the first whisper of important credit news as 


Thanks to those co-operating. 


the wireless operator in mid-ocean. Unfavor- 
able credit advices travel fast, with cipher 
codes in daily use. 

The credit machinery of today is not that 
of the agencies alone, but is the complete 
credit organization of hundreds of departments 
in great mercantile establishments and banks, 
working in close harmony. 

A keen touch of sympathetic comradship 
obtains between tried-out credit men, and is a 
factor in gaining and imparting credit infor- 
mation which is to be reckoned with. One of 
the basic principles with discreet credit men is 
to help each other. 

The handling of credits has undergone a 
radical change in the last ten years. The work 
is now being done under modern methods with 
greater intelligence and a better knowledge of 
the subject on the part of the Credit Man. In 
fact, in the writer’s experience the dispensing 
of credit has been reduced to a science. 


A close scrutiny of the losses from bad debts 
reported by the agencies from one year to an- 
other leads me to estimate that the present 
improved methods of credit management are 
resulting in a saving of at least $25,000,000 
annually to the creditors throughout the coun- 
try. And this estimate applies to normal 
industrial conditions; the saving in time of de- 
pression and panic would show a much larger 
sum. 

At the head of a credit department handling 
a million and a quarter dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness annually, the writer’s losses, in bad debts, 
for the year 1913 were less than one-tenth of 
one per cent under improved and modern 
methods. 

At first glance this statement might seem 
to indicate that we had curtailed credits and 
become hard and distrustful, but that is not a 
true inference. Credit is dispensed today as 
liberally as ever, but it is a more intelligent 
dispensation. 

By cutting off the unworthy from credit, we 
are in a position to extend it to the worthy 
more than we ever could before. 

The curtailment applies to those who are 
not entitled to credit, and it is from this source 
that we estimate the decrease in losses. 


Prior to ten years ago the credits and col- 
lections of the average concern were delegated 
to people who did the work incidentally and 
without giving it much attention and study, 
and the results were unsatisfactory. The col- 
lection end of the business was particularly 
remiss. If a customer made a small payment 
now and then on account, he continued in 
good standing. All is changed now. Credit 
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men today are the brainiest men that the com- 
mercial world can find—the broadest-minded 
and the cream of the universe. 

Merchandise is sold with a definite under- 
standing as to terms. As to carrying accounts 
indefinitely, that is done to a very limited ex- 
tent now; at any rate, not with the creditor’s 
approval. 

One reason for this change has been that the 
decreasing margin of profit in business does 
not permit long-time credits. The business 
man of today must turn his capital much 
oftener than his father, to make a profit, and 
prompt returns for goods have become a ne- 
cessity. It is, no doubt, this necessity and 
these conditions that made business houses 
recognize the importance of better methods in 
handling of credits and collections, and which 
makes the calling of a credit man a profession. 


WHY CREDIT? WHY A CREDIT 
MAN? 
By H. B. RicHMoND 


Credit has been extended, in a degree, since 
or before Methuselah’s time. First, let’s get 
the version of credit, or its meaning. What is 
credit? ‘The term “credit” is derived from 
the Latin word “credo” (I believe), and its 
opposite word, “debt,” from “debeo” (I owe), 
and there can be no debt without credit, and 
no credit without debt. Credit to the wealthy 
is a convenience; to the middle classes a favor, 
and to the poor almost a necessity. The rich 
man’s credit is seldom questioned, yet often he 
is the slowest pay—in many instances he is 
neglectful or has writer’s cramp and cannot 
find time to write a check in payment of his 
account, or possibly he is called out of town or 
on a trip of pleasure in Europe, and word is 
sent out from his office that Mr. will 
return in six months. What right has this 
gentleman of wealth to excess privileges over 
the middle class? Almost every establishment 
today has its fixed rules of extension of credit 
limit. What right has the man of wealth to 
abuse this courtesy? He has money, but the 
debtor may not be so fortunate, and it is often 
the rich man that puts a merchant of mod- 
erate means in bankruptcy. His account is 
good. but he hasn’t time to pay. The wealthy 
man has but eyesight to the fact that he is 
rich himself, and he does not realize the abuse 
of his credit. Yes, sir, detrimental neglect to 
his debtor. 

I contend that the middle class, as a rule, 
is prompt pay; they must pay to hold their 
reputation. They have not the idle time to 
spend in travel and forgetfulness. They know 





and remember the debt contracted ; they know 
their means or monthly income; they realize 
how deep to get in the water. They are 
honest in their statement. Their positions hold 
them to honesty; they cannot be dishonest ; 
their employer will not permit this. It is 
true that their accounts are smaller, but they 
are surer to be paid on the day. Their salary 
is split to meet their obligations, and in most 
cases no second statement has to be mailed, 
unless misfortunate, sickness or unexpected 
disaster hits them. Someone has said, “Credit 
is to a business what mortar is to a wall”— it 
is the adhesive material with which commerce 
is cemented. The humblest citizen as well as 
the greatest manufacturer feels the power and 
recognizes the influence of credit. 

Credit to the poor is a necessity. They no 
doubt possess a great amount of honesty, but 
honesty will not pay the bills. In extending 
credit, get to the depths of their position or 
condition. 

I have but little to say on this subject, as no 
matter how strong the will, unless the way is 
there, be sympathetic and say “No.” 


The credit man originated in most cases 
from the bookkeeper’s desk in days of old. To- 
day the credit man is the power of any large 
establishment. Father Time has displaced the 
old combination of credit man and bookkeeper 
by a schooled student in the judgment of hu- 
man beings and affairs and conditions. No 
man when making application for credit can 
tell the thoughts of the credit man. Some 
good credit men always want to make up their 
minds before they see the applicant for credit, 
as they do not wish to be influenced by a pleas- 
ant personality as against fact. Others, how- 
ever, prefer not to make a decision until they 
have seen the applicant. A credit man should 
come in as close contact with the applicant for 
credit as possible, instead of keeping at arm’s 
length. It’s the “chasm” between, that should 
be glued together to get results. I say, Why 
the “Credit Man’? Why the sunshine and 
rain? The credit man is just as essential to 
mercantile organizations as the sunshine and 
rain are to vegetation. Business could not go 
on without extension of credit, without trust, 
and without confidence in one another to 
honor his debt, to live upright, and pay. When 
you get credit you are borrowing, with your 
word as a note to pay. This little simple six- 
lettered word, C-R-E-D-I-T, means, in a nut- 
shell, “Trust.” The Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association was formed and is acting 
as a post-graduate school, inviting in as mem- 
bers all men interested in credits or credit 
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work. It is your duty as an interested co- 
worker to help build up this organization for 
the mutual benefit of the retail merchants of 
this country. Your co-operation will do won- 
ders toward systematizing CREDIT DE- 
PARTMENT WORK. 





CREDIT NEWS 
(From Daily Trade Record.) 

Failures This W eek—Commercial failures 
this week in the United States, as reported. by 
R. G. Dun & Co., are 394, against 474 last 
week, 443 the preceding week and 356 the cor- 
responding week last year. Failures in Can- 
ada number 75 against 67 last week, 79 the 
preceding week and 51 last year. Of failures 
this week in the United States 162 were in the 
East, 103 South, 71 West and 58 in the Pacific 
states, and 161 reported liabilities of $5000 or 
more against 186 last week. Liabilities of com- 
mercial failures reported thus far for Novem- 
ber are $22,396,132 against $16,274,809 last 


year. 





Detroit—Judge Tuttle and Several Mem- 
bers of Legislature Address Credit Men.— 
The Detroit Credit Men’s Association met 
at the Board of Commerce Tuesday evening, 
with the largest attendance of the year. The 
chief speaker was Judge Arthur J. Tuttle of 
the United States District Court, who advo- 
cated publicity regarding indebtedness as a 
cure for credit ills. Judge Told said that, 
according to his experience in the bankruptcy 
court, business men lose more through poor 
accounts than from any other cause. 

“T have known men who have done wrong 
in other things and then reformed, but never 
have I known of a ‘dead beat’ who amounted 
to a hurrah in anything,” he said. “When 
a business concern fails, it is a misfortune to 
the whole community. It will be better for 
all if our laws are so arranged that no man 
can get something for nothing. No man 
should get credit beyond his means and when 
a man buys something and can’t get title to it, 
it will be better for all if the whole world 
knows the circumstances. Then, if a concern 
wishes to extend him credit, it may do so at 
its own risk. Misplaced confidence under our 
present system kills more business than any- 
thing else.” 

Judge Tuttle reiterated his lack of faith 
in long drawn out receiverships, which he 
termed “in most cases a dissipation of the con- 
cern’s assets.” He explained that it has been 
his policy to close bankruptcy cases as soon 
as possible. 


Following Judge Tuttle’s address, the fol- 
lowing members of the legislature, guests of 
the association, were called on for brief talks: 
Senator Robert Y. Ogg and Representatives 
Charles Flowers, C. H. Culver, Sheridan 
Ford, Noble Ashley, Homer McGraw, Her- 
man Koehler, George P. Palmer and Wil- 
liam H. Jones. 

The legislative committee submitted a brief 
outline of bills to be considered for presenta- 
tion to the next legislature, prominent among 
which were a measure to make it a felony to 
make a false statement regarding one’s finan- 
cial standing; one penalizing the issuance of 
checks on banks without sufficient funds to 
cover them; another prohibiting deceptive ad- 
vertising ; a law providing for the arbitration 
of mercantile disputes; a law to regulate the 
transfer of accounts receivable; a law requir- 
ing the filing of chattel mortgages with the 
county clerk or register of deeds, and certain 
amendments to the bulk sales law. 

The various legislative members who spoke 
stated that they were indeed glad of the op- 
portunity to be present and personally meet 
business men, as it was their aim to find out 
the things which interested them and to hear 
their side of the story, to enable them (the 
legislative members) to act more intelligently 
when the matters came up in the legislature. 





New York. —Senator-Elect Wadsworth 
May Speak at Mid-winter Meeting and Din- 
ner of New York Credit Men’s Association. 
—Senator-elect James W. Wadsworth, Jr., is 
expected to speak at the annual mid-winter 
meeting and dinner of the New York Credit 
Men’s Association to be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Wednesday, Jan. 20. Edward 
James Cattell, statistician of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, will also address the credit men on 
“The Dawn of a Brighter Day.” 





New York.—A. A. Wood Returns.—Al- 
fred A. Wood of Ryan & Wood, collections 
and adjustments, has returned to New York 
from a business trip to Bristol, R. I. 





Grand Rapids, Mich—Credit Men’s No- 
vember Meeting.—At the regular November 
meeting of the Grand Rapids Credit Men’s 
Association the principal speakers were: J. 
Whitlock of Belding Bros., Chicago, and L. 
Z. Caukin, cashier of the Fourth National 
Bank, this city. Two hundred members were 
present. 

The first address was made by S. J. Whit- 
lock on “The Future Outlook of Credits as 
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Affected by the Present War.” His paper was 
most interesting, reviewing credit conditions 
in this country and the countries of Europe 
at the outbreak of the war. 

The second speaker, Mr. Caukin, told of 
the new federal reserve banking system. 


Columbus, Ga—Garrard Is Again Referee. 
—Judge W. T. Newman of the Federal 
Court has just announced the reappointment 
of Frank U. Garrard as referee in bankruptcy 
for this county in Georgia. 


Philadelphia—Credit Bulletin Discusses 
Financial Situation—The November Bulle- 
tin of the Philadelphia Association of Credit 
Men, commenting on the financial situation, 
says in part: 

“The month of October witnessed a further 
gradual restoration to conditions approaching 
normal. Substantial progress was made in 
the retirement of clearing house loan certifi- 
cates, which means that the notes back of 
them were being paid and providing funds 
for the liquidation of the certificates. The 
increase of half of one per cent on the interest 
charge for emergency circulation effective in 
November will also start the gradual retire- 
ment of that form of currency. 

“October witnessed the appearance of the 
bank acceptances of commercial bills. The 
Federal Reserve Act authorized national banks 
to accept bills of exchange arising out of the 
importation or exportation of merchandise, 
and the recently enacted New York State 
law permits state institutions to accept any 
bills of exchange either from foreign or do- 
mestic transactions. Toward the end of Oc- 
tober there was an increasing ease in money, 
no doubt due in part to a decline in trade and 
the suppression of new undertakings. 

“Improvement in conditions was not con- 
fined to the situation in the United States 
alone, but the involved countries were also 
in substantially better positions. The British 
moratorium was to end on Nov. 4. French 
moratorium has been modified and moratoria 
elsewhere have either expired or will expire 
soon. International trade is increasing with 
indications that even Germany is both export- 
ing and importing in considerable quantity 
through neutral ports.” 


Credit as a Vital Factor —Under this cap- 
tion the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
in its weekly bulletin, says: 

“Credit in a commercial sense is only an- 
other word for confidence. It is an exchange 


in trade whereby a merchant through an ¢s- 
tablished reputation for responsibility, hon- 
esty and straightforward dealings creates a 
confidence through which he obtains commod- 
ities to be used in the course of trade upon a 
promise to pay to the seller, who believes that 
such promise will be fulfilled, and is as 
established an asset to him as the commodity 
which he has granted to the buyer as the trust 
custodian of this portion of his valuable assets. 


“In a period of business uncertainty the 
elasticity of confidence becomes extremely 
strained, and many abuses result therefrom. 
The buyer of high moral ethics who appre- 
ciates the force and advantage of an honest 
credit is over-zealous at such a time to main- 
tain the confidence of those from whom he 
buys, and if conditions make it impossible for 
him to fulfill his obligations to the letter, he 
always at an early and opportune date ex- 
plains the situation so that those who have 
confidence in him are not allowed to mis- 
judge his delays in payment or unexplained 
divergence from former methods. At the 
same time those who are not as careful in 
their methods or whose ethics are not as high 
utilize such a time to impose upon those who 
have befriended them, in some instances by 
asking for unnecessary extensions, and com- 
promise settlements which are not based upon 
necessity. Hence at such a period credit 
grantors should be very cautious and insist 
upon a thorough investigation of the affairs 
of any debtor before granting extensions or 
compromise settlements. ‘This class of buyers 
is greatly in the minority, but nevertheless 
they should be very carefully watched. 


“To the honest but unfortunate, with the 
highest ideals always maintained and still re- 
tained, patience and leniency should be shown 
to help over any embarrassing situations 
which develop, and there is a long distance 
between leniency to the honest and protection 
from the fraudulent. At a period such as 
noted, the interchange of credit experiences 
is most important, for without intent many 
of the best payers in the past have been 
obliged to take longer time. The affairs of 
many of the substantial of the past are now a 
doubtful quantity which need encouragement. 
The interchange of credit information should 
be liberally granted, and a co-operative rela- 
tionship between all sections of the trade at 
the present time is one of the greatest safe- 
guards that the merchant possesses. This re- 
lationship should be respected, kept free from 
unnecessary burdens, with the aim constantly 
in view of strengthening credit protection. 


Who can write a prize story? 
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Credit is the mainspring of commerce, which 
gives it the impulse of life and activity. How 
true this has developed in the recent efforts 
of merchants to interest South American busi- 
ness. In this section of the continent, where 
banking relations and steamship facilities have 
not been developed, there is lacking the source 
which enables the merchant to obtain reliable 
credit information regarding the substantial 
merchants of the South, who are entitled to 
the fullest consideration, and it is impossible 
for them at present to secure the necessary 
details from the source available to prevent a 
great hazard of uncertainty in selling our 
South American neighbors. It is easier by 
far, due to these conditions, to sell goods than 
it is to make collections, which are very costly 
in this section. ‘The vitality of established 
credit and its source of availability are nec- 
essary to the growth of trade in any section, 
and particularly so when goods are being con- 
signed to buyers thousands of miles away. 
Before results in this direction can be accom- 
plished in the South American countries, a 
campaign of education will be necessary, as 
the merchant today of these countries not be- 
ing familiar with these customs, resents such 
inquiries and it will need diplomacy and tact 
of the highest order to create the necessary 
safeguards. Credit is the life blood of com- 


‘ merce, and the broader our opportunities the 


more vital it becomes to the merchant reach- 
ing out to the broad American and foreign 
markets.” 


New York.—Model Bill of National As- 
sociation of Credit Men to Regulate Hy- 
pothecation of Accounts to Be Introduced in 
Legislatures of Many States Early Next Year 
—Complete Text of Proposed Statute—Elim- 
ination of Secret Transfer of Outstandings 
Sought.—Following its ratification by the leg- 
islative committee of the New York State 
associations of Credit Men at a recent confer- 
ence at Utica, the model bill prepared at the 
instance of the National Association of Credit 
Men to regulate the hypothecation of out- 
standing accounts and to prevent fraud in the 
secret transfer of the accounts is now in its 
final form and will be introduced at Albany 
early in the next session of the legislature, 
and concurrently in the legislatures of New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Indiana, Maine, 
Oregon, Montana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Tennessee, California, Vermont, Rhode 
Island, Washington and other states yet to 
be selected. The bill was prepared by Ju- 
lius Henry Cohen for the National Associa- 


tion of Credit Men and was the subject of 
many conferences between credit men, com- 
mission house representatives, bankers and 
others before the final draft was completed. 


The Bill 


The proposed statute follows: 
acted, etc. 

1. Secret transfers of accounts receivable 
within the period hereinafter fixed shall be 
void as against the creditors of the transferrer. 

2. By “secret transfers’ is meant the 
transfer of accounts receivable within the 
sixty-day period (1) out of the regular course 
of business; or (2) without notice either to 
(a) debtors, (b) creditors, or (c) by regis- 
tration as hereinafter provided. 

3. Definitions. As used herein, the words 
following are defined to mean: 

(1) “Transfer”: Any transfer, either by 
way of sale, pledge, discount or otherwise; 

(2) “Sixty-day Period”: The period 
within sixty days prior to proceedings for the 
administration of the transferrer’s property, 
by way of assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors, bill in equity, or petition in bankruptcy. 

(3) “Accounts Receivable”: Those debts 
or choses in action other than negotiable in- 
struments arising out of the sale and delivery 
of merchandise ; 

(4) “Merchandise” : 
commerce ; 

(5) “Debtors”: The persons, firms or 
corporations liable upon such accounts receiv- 
able ; 

(6) “Out of the Regular Course of Busi- 
ness’: ‘The transfer of an account later than 
fifteen days after its creation and with reg- 
istration as hereinafter provided; 

(7) “Its Creation”: The time either of 
the shipment of the merchandise to the debtor, 
or the charging of the account under an 
agreement which makes the debtor then legal- 
ly liable thereon ; 

(8) “Notice to Debtors”: Any written 
notice mailed to or delivered at the business 
address of the debtor, within forty-eight hours 
after its transfer, either separately or upon 
the face of the statement of the account in- 
dicating clearly that title to the account is 
vested in, and the account payable to the trans- 
feree therein named; 


(9) “Notice to Creditors”: Any written 
statement of the fact that the transferrer 
makes or is about to make transfer of his ac- 
counts receivable, which prior to the sixty- 
day period is mailed to, or delivered at, the 
business address of not less than fifty per 


Be it en- 
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centum in number and amount of his credit- 
ors. 

4. Registration. (a) Any party to an 
agreement for the transfer of accounts re- 
ceivable may register the same by filing, in the 
office of the clerk of the county in which the 
transferrer has his principal place of business, 
a notice setting forth that the transferrer has 
entered into a contract for the assignment, 
discounting or pledging of accounts receiv- 
able, which notice shall specify the date of 
such contract and the time when the same 
shall expire by its limitation and shall con- 
tain the name and addresses of the parties 
thereto. The county clerk of each of the 
counties of the State shall provide a register 
in which shall be indexed against the name 
of the transferrer every such notice, giving the 
names of the parties, the date of the contract 
and the time when the same shall expire by its 
limitation. 

(b) Notice of an agreement filed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section shall 
be regarded as full registration in compliance 
with paragraph 2, subdivision 2 (c) hereof, 
and paragraph 3, subdivision (6) as to all 
accounts transferred pursuant to such agree- 
ment; provided, such notice shall have been 
filed at least ten days prior to the sixty-day 
period. 

5. Nothing contained in this act shall ap- 
ply to transfers by executors, administrators, 
receivers or trustees in bankruptcy, public 
officers under judicial process or by assignees 
under voluntary assignments for the benefit 
of creditors, trustees under a deed of trust for 
the benefit of all creditors pro rata or trans- 
fers made with the written approval of not 
less than two-thirds in number and amount of 
the creditors of the transferrer. 


Julius Henry Cohen’s Statement 

Mr. Cohen, in a statement in explanation 
of the bill, a copy of which will be sent short- 
ly to every member of the association, has this 
to say about the proposed statute. 

“Tn its first form it was not deemed wise to 
go farther than extend the principle of the ex- 
isting bulk sales laws to accounts receivable. 
The first draft published by the association 
elicited criticism from various sources. As a 
result it was determined to break entirely with 
the bulk sales law and to frame a statute 
aimed solely toward reaching a specific evil. 

“The discussions in conference developed 
that all were agreed that the so-called ‘secret 
transfer’ was unsafe, injurious alike to bank- 
ing and merchandising interests, on the one 
hand putting upon the business an undeserved 


odium, and on the other misleading those ex- 
tending credit. 

“All agreed that where debtors receive 
prompt notice of the assignment of accounts, 
there is no reason for invalidating the transfer 
—except in the case of transfers of over-ma- 
ture accounts on the eve of bankruptcy. Ac- 
cordingly, the attempt was made to define a 
‘secret transfer.’ Obviously, if creditors have 
knowledge in ample time, the transfer is not 
secret. Obviously, if there is registration in 
ample time, the transfer is not SECRET. 
Obviously, if immediately the debtors receive 
notice of the transfer, it is not secret. 

“The entire statute is contained in the 
first two sentences. All the rest is definition 
and provision for registration. ‘The analysis 
is simple. 

“I. Where notice is regularly given to the 
debtors, there is no invalidity. 

“II. Where registration is made, the bank- 
er takes the risk of intervening insolvency or 
bankruptcy only for seventy days. 

“III. Where the borrower informs his 
creditors merely of the fact that he borrows 
on his account and gives them such notice 
sixty days before his bankruptcy, the lender is 
protected. 

“Accordingly, the legitimate banker is pro- 
tected and the credit man has means of ascer- 
taining the true condition of his customer. 
The only ones who are in danger under this 
statute are: 


“A. Lenders who advance to insolvent 
debtors on the eve of failure. 
“B. Lenders who advance to insolvent 


debtors on stale accounts. 

“C. Lenders who enable a fraudulent 
debtor to ‘cash in’ his accounts and decamp 
with the proceeds. 

“Commercial bankers, commission men and 
credit men passing upon merchandise credits 
will approve of this act, the bankers and com- 
mission men because it safeguards them from 
unjustifiable criticism of their business, and 
the credit men, because it safeguards them 
from the secret disappearance of assets upon 
the existence of which they rely in extending 
credit. 

“A thorough examination of the decisions 
makes certain that the act is in all respects 
constitutional.” 


Secretary-Treasurer J. Harry Tregoe’s 
Comment 
Secretary-Treasurer J. Harry Tregoe has 
this comment to make on the bill: 
“When the National Association of Credit 
Men determined that the transfer of stocks of 
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merchandise in bulk should be regulated by 
statute there were obviously many transfers 
of this character that were made with honest 
regard for the rights of creditors, but freedom 
from regulation tended to eneourage transfers 
made solely for dishonest purposes and re- 
sulted in one of the large contributing causes 
of ‘bad debt’ waste. 

“In recent years there developed the prac- 
tice of secretly transferring accounts receiv- 
able. Accounts receivable are property in the 
eyes of the law, though not transferable from 
hand to hand as negotiable credit instruments. 
While such transfers are obviously in rare in- 
stances made only for legitimate reasons, yet 
the ease with which secret transfers may be 
made does, as we have reason to know, actu- 
ally encourage dishonesty and overextension 
of credit. The National Association of Credit 
Men believes that the time is now ripe to 
regulate the transfer of accounts receivable 
by statute. 

“We are therefore submitting a uniform act 
adopted after months of conference and with 
a deep desire to impose the slightest possible 
burden upon those who use their accounts 
receivable for legitimate borrowing purposes. 

“Tt is necessarily incident to all sound com- 
mercial legislation that some should suffer a 
little burden that the nation’s credit system 
may be protected. 


“The act to regulate the transfer of ac- 
counts receivable, herewith submitted, meets 
the possibility of sales or pledges of accounts 
receivable by piecemeal through making all 
transfers void except upon certain conditions. 

“The transferee may take the risk of the 
transferrer’s insolvency or bankruptcy for 
sixty days from the time any account is trans- 
ferred. Should nothing occur in the sixty 
days’ period, then the transfer may not be 
attacked. The act then recognizes a differ- 
ence between those enterprises whose custom, 
as a regular course of business, is to transfer 
their accounts receivable within a very short 
period from the time when the charge or ship- 
ment is made, and those who, out of the regu- 
lar course of business transfer old or stale ac- 
counts, usually upon a secret system, and, 
therefore, the act fixes a period of fifteen 
days to distinguish between the two. 

“Accounts receivable more than fifteen days 
old may not be transferred safely, except by 
registration (as set forth in paragraph four 
of the act) at least seventy days before the 
first transfer is made. 

“After registration the creditors are upon 
their notice that the debtor has contracted 


for the sale or pledge of his accounts receiv- 
able, and transfers within this provision of 
the act may not be attacked. 

“Accounts receivable transferred in the 
regular course of business, that is, within 
the fifteen days’ limit, may be made safely if 
within forty-eight hours after the transfer is 
made creditors are informed of the transfer 
according to the definition in paragraph three 
of the act; or if a majority in number and 
amount of the transferer’s creditors are noti- 
fied of the transfer; or if registration is made 
according to paragraph four of the act. 

“The act, in this very simple fashion, is 
designed to regulate the practice in the least 
burdensome and most reasonably protective 
way, and the National Association of Credit 
Men appeals to all its members as well as all 
commercial credit grantors to aid in making 
it a regulation in all the States.” 





Minneapolis —Criminal Rumors Discussed 
by Local Credit Men.—As a result of what 
was termed “these criminal rumors,” concern- 
ing alleged difficulties which some of the large 
department stores here are having, the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Minneapolis As- 
sociation of Credit Men this week was de- 
voted to a discussion of the entire subject. 

Nearly 150 members were present. Rep- 
resentatives of banking institutions were there 
as well as a representative of R. G. Dun & 
Co. The meeting showed that so far as the 
financial standing of the large stores here 
was concerned there was no reason for the 
“unfounded rumors that have not only been 
current locally but have spread to the east.” 

Mr. Gordon of Wyman, Partridge & Co. 
brought up the subject by speaking of a report 
that he had received some time ago concern- 
ing the alleged difficulties that were supposed 
to be threatening a large local store. He 
said the report had come to him one day that 
“there had been a petition filed in the court 
here for a trustee for the concern.” I told 
my informant that I did not believe it and 
urged him to send a messenger to the court to 
investigate. In an hour I received word that 
no such petition had been filed. Mr. Gordon 
then said he knew just what the standing of 
the store was and asked the head of the 
house if something could not be done to stop 
these “criminal rumors.” ‘Thomas replied that 
nothing could be done, as the base of the ru- 
mors could not be located. The representa- 
tive of Dun’s agency admitted that for sev- 
eral weeks the agency had been making in- 
quiries, but failed to find any cause for the 
rumors. 


Everybody hurrah for our President—D. J. Woodlock. “% 
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The Christmas Highjinks of the Associated Retail Credit Men of Los Angeles was §on the 
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John P. Galbraith of the Northwestern 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau attended the meeting 
and when asked directly whether there was 
any foundation for the reports in the east 
that not only the store specified, but two other 
large department stores were in financial dif- 
ficulties or were threatened with them, de- 
clared emphatically that there was no founda- 
tion whatever. “I know that the rumors are 
without foundation,” said Mr. Galbraith. 

“Collections are excellent in all lines and 
especially for the large jobbing houses here. 
Naturally, with the rather warm weather up 
to a few days ago the season’s business in the 
retail lines might have been better, but since 
the advent of colder weather the retail stores 
have begun to get down to their proper busi- 
ness. It is probably true that a few salespeople 
were laid off in some of the stores, but that 
does not necessarily mean that the stores are 
going to the wall. I am glad that the Daily 
Trade Record is looking into this matter in 
the right light and actually believe that noth- 
ing untoward is going to happen.” 


Providence, R. I.—Dividends Paid Through 
Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade.— 
The Manufacturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade 
is distributing dividends to members who are 
creditors of the following: 

Boehn Pearl and Button Works, New York 
City, first and final dividend of 31 per cent. 

Furst & Co., Jersey City, N. J., second 
and final dividend of 10 per cent. 

United States Factories Co., Chicago, first 
dividend of 10 per cent. 

J. Goldstein, Oklahoma City, Okla., sec- 
ond dividend of 10 per cent. 


Philadelphia——Credit Men to Fight Fraud- 
ulent Bankrupts—The Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, which has been active 
recently in the prosecution of fraudulent debt- 
ors, has a new plan for furthering this idea 
which will shortly be submitted to its mem- 
bers. 

In his monthly letter to members of the 
association, as printed in the November Bul- 
letin, President Snyder says: 

“The fight against fraudulent bankrupts is 
more than a battle, more than a campaign— 
for it is an unending war. It is the same 
kind of a war that the government wages 
against the other forms of criminality, and 
we believe that the same methods must be 
used to safeguard the finance community from 
its deprivations. A plan to this end will short- 
ly be submitted to you for your considera- 


1915—Boosters’ Club—TEN 


tion and approval. We are quite willing 
to do the work, but we must have your moral 
and financial support.” 





Rochester, N. Y.—Credit Men’s Retiring 
President Praises Federal Bankruptcy Law.— 
In his address at the annual meeting of the 
Rochester Credit Men’s Association, George 
G. Ford, the retiring president, complimented 
the chairmen of the various committees upon 
their work during the year and praised all 
who took part in the preparations for and 
conduct of the general convention, held here; 
congratulated the association upon its work 
in helping to have the bulk sales law enacted; 
spoke of the association’s efforts to establish 
an interchange bureau and a course of lectures 
of credit; referred to matters of pending leg- 
islation and spoke highly of the federal bank- 
ruptcy law. He said in part: 

“Those of our organization whose active 
experience in matters of credits and collec- 
tions does not reach back to the days when 
the very unsatisfactory conditions prevailed, 
cannot, as can we older men, realize what a 
contrast and what a difference there is, and 
possibly they are not so greatly inspired by 
the purposes and objects of our association, 
because of the lack of this persceptive, which 
gives some of us, at least, viewpoints that do 
not leave us in doubt as to the vastly im- 
proved conditions under which we now do 
business. 

“Let me but ask one question:. What de- 
gree of comfort would those of you be enjoy- 
ing who are doing business in the South, where 
credit conditions have been so critical during 
the past few months, if you did not have the 
federal bankruptcy law standing as a bulwark 
between you and preferential settlements, and 
all kinds of evasive methods of liquidation, in 
which favoritism instead of equality was the 
general policy?” 





New York.—Fur Merchants’ Credit Asso- 
ciation Adopts Resolution Attacking Assign- 
ment Act.—Asks “Are Assignees Proper Prac- 
tice?” —See under Gingold & Sheffer, Busi- 


ness Troubles, this issue. 


New York.—Private Bank Taken Charge 
of by State-—The State banking department 
yesterday took over the private bank of Oliner 
Bros. at 67 Clinton street. Deposits amount 
to over $150,000. It is understood that all 
new deposits since Nov. 1, and hitherto paid, 
have been segregated and will be paid in full. 


THOUSAND members—1915 
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New York.—Busy Day in Courts.—Yester- 
day was a busy day in the courts in which 
bankruptcy petitions and assignments were 
filed. In the United States District Court 
there were eight involuntary petitions and one 
voluntary petition, two bankruptcy schedules 
filed and two receivers appointed. 





THE SALESMAN AND THE 
SALESMANAGER 
By G. B. Locan 

I have selected for a few remarks, this even- 
ing, the salesman and the salesmanager. ‘This 
topic can be only touched upon in the short 
space of five minutes, and I will try and con- 
centrate my remarks as much as possible. 

To my mind a salesmanager is a graduated 
salesman or a salesman grown up, one who 
has served his time to the best advantage in 
the ranks of salesmanship. There is not an 
occupation in the scope of every day life that 
covers a greater field than the salesman. 
Nearly every man of occupation or position, in 
some way or other, is a salesman. ‘The presi- 
dent of the First National Bank is a sales- 
manager, and his clientage is governed by the 
efficiency in which he conducts his office regime. 
Competition is everlastingly lurking about, and 
if the president is not highly proficient in the 
furtherance of his duties, you will find Mr. 
Money Borrower and Mr. Exchange Buyer 
seeking a more suitable environment to trans- 
act his business. The clergyman sells his 
loquacity and peddles out his warm hand- 
shakes for a compensation, and it is a common 
thing for a congregation to revolt when that 
lack of proficiency becomes evident, and a new 
minister soon is selected. 

Salesmanship is intuitive or inborn. You 
can never, successfully, make a good salesman 
out of a poor one, but you can make a better 
salesman out of a good one. When you hear 
one of your salesmen everlastingly pounding 
on the fact of how many years he has been in 
your service and is resting on those laurels, 
you can make up your mind that, that man is 
retrograding. Yesterday is gone and a thing of 
the past, tomorrow is plunged into the state 
of expectancy and doubt but today is here, 
grab it, get every ounce of energy you possess 
to the front and utilize every moment to its 
best advantage for tomorrow never comes. 

The greatest asset in my mind that a sales- 
man can possess is self confidence. The whole 
business world rests on a foundation of con- 
fidence. When confidence is gone, business 
is also gone. Individual salesmanship depends 
as much upon confidence as much as any other 


Only a few butted in last month—Try harder. 


transaction in business. If a man has con- 
fidence in your goods, you can sell to him but 
you cannot make many good sales where con- 
fidence is lacking. If your prospect lacks con- 
fidence in you then your entire effort must go 
to build up in his mind that feeling of con- 
fidence. 

The next greatest weapon a salesman can 
wield is absolute confidence in the things he 
sells. With that strong sentiment behind the 
article you can soon convince your prospect 
that you are offering him the best article for 
his money. However, too many salesmana- 
gers are in error in paying too much attention 
to the articles they handle and not giving 
enough attention to the dealers who buy 
them, the salesman who sells them and the 
consumer who uses them. The efficient sales- 
manager is essentially a manager of men, not 
things. He must know his line, that is true, 
but far more important he should know his 
people, the staff who sells his product, the 
customers who buy his products and the con- 
sumers who use them. 

Your sales force must be loyal and enthusi- 
astic. “The dealers must be made permanent 
and friendly co-operators in the houses sell- 
ing campaign and the consumers must be made 
regular buyers, satisfied users and enthusiastic 
supporters. 

Salesmanagers, don’t rule with an iron hand 
but be firm. Try and instill your salesmen 
with a feeling of affection for you. You as 
the instructor must set the example for your 
men to follow. Try to avoid making any 
strong social ties with your men out of busi- 
ness because it robs you of that freedom to 
discipline your man when it is necessary. 
Don’t tolerate a drone in your salesforce for 
one laggard will influence your entire force as 
a few grains of permanganate will color a tub 
of water. Some men are dead long before 
they are buried. It is a delusion that a man 
has to wait fifty or sixty years to die. If the 
spirit of the man, the soul of hope and courage 
within his breast, has been extinguished he is 
as dead as he ever will be even though his 
body is permitted to walk the streets. Above 
all things cultivate system, grasp every bit of 
knowledge relative to efficiency, for you can 
never know too much about your business. 
Above all smile. There is more conquest in 
a smile than pounds of energy. Do your work 
as a pleasure and you will find that that spirit 
will permeate your whole selling force and 
make it one loyal, energetic happy family. 
These are only a few points of this big topic 
and as my time is up, I wish to thank you. 
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BAD CHECKS AND SKIPS 


Mr. Fred G. Moe, telegraph operator, for- 
merly of Duluth, Minn., then moved to Cleve- 
land and later to Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. E. L. Millar, newspaper man, believed 
to have moved to Omaha and later to Minne- 
apolis. 


W. K. Merrick, formerly of 3102 Morgan 
street, St. Louis, a salesman of steel and 
enamel ware, claims to be president of the 
United States Steel Ware Co. Several St. 
Louis retail concerns and banks want his ad- 
dress. Members knowing anything of him 
please communicate with D. J. Woodlock, 
P. O. Box 713, St. Louis. 





Letter issued to the members of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men of Los Angeles, by 
Robert H. Cantley, secretary: 

Warning 

We are advised that solicitors for Pinker- 
ton & Co.’s United States Detective Agency 
have been calling on bank officials, manufac- 
turers and merchants, *attempting to secure 
contracts for handling collections. 

We have no connection whatever with Pink- 
erton & Co., and we do not conduct a com- 
mercial department or collection agency. 
Other parties, however, have been endeavor- 
ing to secure business on the strength of our 
name and reputation, and as a result of many 
inquiries we received, and the frauds that have 
been perpetrated upon the public, we have 
filed a bill in the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, to restrain and enjoin the 
parties who have been soliciting collections and 
work under the name of Pinkerton from con- 
tinuing their scheme. The court records show 
to what measures we were compelled to resort 
in order to notify the public of the actual con- 
ditions. 

PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DETEC- 

TIVE AGENCY, 

By Wm. A. Pinkerton, 
Allan Pinkerton. 


MISSING LIST 
J. W. Keown—formerly of St. Louis. 
W. M. Lewis—formerly of Kansas City 
and of 4441 Gladys Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
R. L. Elliott—either of Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. He formerly was a furniture, 
carpet and linoleum salesman. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16, 1914. 
To THe MeEmsers: 

A man giving his name as R. A. Bender 
on Monday, purchased a talking machine 
from one of the stores in St. Louis belonging 
to the association, paying for same with a 
check for $100.00, drawn on an Eastern 
bank and receiving $40.00 in change. 

He instructed the store to deliver the ma- 
chine before Christmas to Dr. H. A. Vordick 
of 6315 Berlin Ave. 

A telegram from the bank in New York 
states that the check is a fraud and Dr. Vor- 
dick says that he does not know Mr. Bender. 
The doctor states further that he has been 
called up by one of the downtown stores who 
said that Mr. Bender had attempted to buy 
merchandise to be charged to Dr. Vordick’s 
account, and that he will appreciate any in- 
formation which will enable him to locate the 
man. 

Mr. Bender was at the Jefferson Hotel for 


. five days and checked out on Monday, the 


13th instant, and no trace of him has been 
had since that time. He is described as fol- 
lows: Short, dark and has a smooth face. 

The check was signed Thomas Cook Tour- 
ist Company, Panama Exposition Depart- 
ment. Please forward any information you 
may have in regard to this man to this office 
as promptly as possible. 





Credit mentioned means a smile, 
But only for a little while. 
Thirty days is very pleasing, 
Sixty days begins the teasing. 
Ninety days the smile’s replaced 
By an unseemly scowling face, 
Determined “To try and trace” 
The Skip. 


—Richmond 





THE ONLY WAY 
If he comes to borrow ten, 
I am out. 
Tell him, office boy, again, 
I am out. 
It’s the only way to win 
Or to save my hard-earned tin, 
For if he should find me in 


I am out. 





RUINOUS 
Crawford: I hear it was a bad failure. 
Crabshaw: Very. Even the receivers didn’t 
make anything out of it. 


New Orleans is coming up fast. 
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A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 


Not long ago Germany announced the com- 


pletion of a loan of $1,250,000,000, all patri- 


otically lent by her own citizens. This was 
a splendid manifestation of the loyalty of the 
German people to their government. The 
loyalty itself cannot be denied, nor fail to 
arouse sentiments of admiration, entirely apart 
from any opinion as to the nature and portent 
of the war. And, it was stated, that this is but 
about half the sum the government will need 
to raise within a few months, all of which 
she expects to borrow from her own people. 

On top of this comes the news from Great 
Britain, that she is borrowing from her own 
people $1,500,000,000, and that for a whole 
year of war she will need $1,000,000,000 
more, and expects to get it from the same 
source. Here, too, is proof of the devotion of 
the people to the government, a devotion not 
at all constituting proof of the righteousness 
of their cause. 

France and Austria-Hungary are also 
draining the savings of their people and feed- 
ing them into the hungry maw of war. Other 
nations bordering the combatants are being 
put to extraordinary expenditure of a non- 
productive character, while the poorer allies 
of the chief combatants, having no such re- 
sources to call upon, are being supported by 
their more powerful associates. 

In a year, or two years at the most, all the 
savings of the millions of industrial people of 
Europe will have been squandered in war 
and untold values in property destroyed. All 
Europe will be reduced to poverty. The 
nations will have over them a bonded debt 
beyond their power to pay in many years, 
while the people themselves will have lost their 
savings, or had them tied up in government 
bonds which can only be sold at a great sac- 
rifice, their factories destroyed, their homes in 
ruins, their farms devastated, and much of the 
machinery of productive industry wrecked. 

In that plight the whole world will have 
to turn to the United States for help. We 
shall have to feed them, clothe them, make 
machinery for them, manufacture goods for 
them they have been accustomed to make for 
themselves, and in every way help them build 
up the waste places and get upon their feet 
again. 

This can mean nothing else than great activ- 
ity in industry and business, in spite of the 
greatly reduced buying capacity of the impov- 
erished people. It means also wonderful 
opportunities for American capital. It further 
means that we must look to ourselves more for 


It is a poor salesman that cannot make a $3.00 sale. 





a time to supply the capital needed in our own 
industries and for our railroads, since Europe 
is blowing hers away at the mouth of cannon. 

There is being forced upon us the most 
wonderful opportunity any country ever had 
to establish ourselves as the leading industrial 
and financial nation of the world. There 
seems to be no room for doubt of the pros- 
perity that is to come to us, only as to the 
measure of it, depending upon our ability to 
meet the opportunity. 





NASHVILLE NEWS 

The members of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association enjoyed a session of valuable dis- 
cussion of credit matters at their regular 
monthly meeting, November 12th. After a 
good dinner had been served by the manage- 
ment of the Commercial Club, the meeting 
was called to order by the president, Jno. A. 
Sullivan. Two interesting talks were made 
before the meeting was thrown open for gen- 
eral discussion. 
his subject, 


Mr. Chas. Cooper gave as 
“A Study in Collections,” and 
he brought out some good points for discus- 
sion and emphasized the right and wrong way 
of collecting old accounts. Mr. Maurice El- 
lis made an interesting talk also on the col- 
lection of bad accounts and referred to some 
methods of his own that he had used very 
successfully. 


Plans for a “Pay-up-day” were considered, 
and it was decided to work this matter up for 
February. All the ministers of the city will 
be asked to preach on this subject a week 
before the day appointed, and great results 
are expected in the way of getting old bills off 
the books and in getting more money in cir- 
culation. An editorial was read from one of 
the daily papers entitled, “Pay Your Debts,” 
which was secured by the chairman of the pub- 
licity committee, Mr. Chas. Cooper. 








“Slogan” in active use by Nashville, Tenn., 
association. We think that every Retail Cred- 
it Association should adopt some slogan, as it 
is proving a great success. 
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From Minutes of Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 10, 1914. 


One of the most interesting as well as in- 
structive meetings since its organization was 
enjoyed by the members of the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association Thursday night, December 
10, when they met in regular session. After a 
delightful dinner at the Commercial Club, the 
meeting was called to order by the president, 
John A. Sullivan, who stated that Harry 
Joseph, one of our members, would present to 
the members some of his ideas on the credit 
situation. Mr. Joseph took for his subject, 
“Declining Credit, Yet Retaining the Good 
Will of Our Customer,” and he made an 
appeal to the credit men to use kind means 
in every case possible where a customer must 
be turned down for credit, saying that the 
good will of all customers was essential to suc- 
cess in business. 

There being present two of the representa- 
tives-elect, J. O. Tankard and M. S. Davis, 
our attorney explained one law especially that 
the association wanted their assistance in get- 
ting on the statute book of Tennessee. ‘This 
is a law making the issuance of checks on 
banks without sufficient funds to pay them a 
felony, provided the check is not made good in 
a prescribed time. This law is patterned after 
the Virginia law, there being a similar one 
passed at the last session of the Kentucky 
legislature. The bill as drawn up by Mr. 
Marr was recommended by the association for 
introduction in the next legislature. ‘The co- 
operation of the Wholesale Credit Men’s As- 
sociation in the passage of this bill, as well as 
of other organizations over the state, has been 
assured. 

Mr. Tankard, who is himself a retailer and 
experiencing many of the same difficulties that 
confront the members of this association along 
credit lines, gave the members a very fine talk. 
He expressed himself as with the retailer in 
all that they are undertaking in the way of 
laws during the next legislature, and assured 
them that they could count on his assistance. 
Mr. Davis spoke along these lines, assuring 
his hearty co-operation. He told of many of 
the evils in the way of issuance of bad checks 
by customers that had come to his notice as a 
retail salesman. 

Much discussion centered about a proposal 
that the merchants charge interest on all ac- 
counts on their books due longer than ninety 
days. It was brought out that the merchants 
must pay interest on money to carry these 


accounts, and that it is but fair for the retailer 
to charge the customer interest. This matter 
will be taken up at a later meeting. 

Another matter touched on was that of 
firms who do not belong to this association 
asking for information from its members, and 
a resolution was adopted referring it to the 
by-laws committee for incorporation into the 
by-laws. Discussion of some other points of 
interest to the credit men was held and a new 
member present expressed his appreciation of 
the opportunity of membership and the work- 
ings of the association. 


The legislative committee reported that 
they were working on the bad check bill and 
hoped to have the co-operation of other cities 
in the state both from the retail interests and 
the bankers. 

Two new members of the association— 
Thos. J. Gross and E. $. Petway—each made 
short talks expressing their appreciation of 
membership in the association and the good 
they expected to derive as members. 

The membership unanimously endorsed 
“Prosperity week” to be celebrated Novem- 
ber 22-29 and will co-operate with the other 
commercial organizations in making it a great 
success. It was announced that the principal 
feature will be a dinner on the night of the 
24th at which there are expected to be seated 
at the table a thousand men. The talks will 
be all optimistic and on the conditions existing 
in middle Tennessee. 

Chas. Hirshburg made a splendid talk on 
commercial conditions in Nashville and sound- 
ed a note of prosperity in his review of the 
local situation. Mr. Hirshburg said that 
there was nothing wrong with business and 
cited facts and circumstances to prove what 
he said. 

It was suggested that some publicity be 
given the fact that the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association maintain an adjustment bureau 
and that persons who are in difficult circum- 
stances in regard to paying the retailer their 
bills should get in communication with this 
bureau and ask for assistance. 

The committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing to visit the commissioners of the city re- 
ported that they were assured that it was 
the intention of the commissioners to compel 
the city employees to pay all their bills and 
not just their grocery bills, as had been pub- 
lished by the local press. The commissioners 
stated that this had emanated from the Re- 
tail Grocery Association and not from the 


City Hall. 


There are more off than on the Roll of Honor. 
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The new slogan and trademark gotten up 
by the secretary was unanimously adopted. 
It will be used on all collection letters and 
on the billheads, while a large copy will be 
used to hang over the collection windows of 
the members. 

The suggestion was made that the whole- 
sale and retail credit men have a joint meet- 
ing at least once a year and a committee was 
appointed to take this matter up with the 
other organization. ‘The meeting adjourned 
and this committee was instructed to go from 
this meeting upstairs to the meeting of the 
wholesale association, where one of the na- 
tional officers, Mr. H. G. Moore, was to be 
the guest and address the Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. 





COLLECTION PSYCHOLOGY 
C. M. Minier 

An obvious seeming reply to the query as to 
when a delinquent account is paid is illustrated 
by the anecdote concerning a certain very“close” 
farmer whom the village storekeeper urged 
into a liberal purchase by agreeing to wait pay- 
ment until the farmer was “able and willing” 
to pay. The story goes that promptly after 
the customary maturity date the storekeeper 
appeared at the farmer’s door, bill in hand and 
accompanied by the town constable with sum- 
mons in a suit for debt. To the farmer’s pro- 
tests the storekeeper answered, acknowledging 
the agreement, but explaining that he “knew 
as how he was able” and so just brought the 
constable along to insure willingness. 

The point is that the time of settlement of 
an account due from a debtor who is delin- 
quent and yet has the ability to raise the money 
for payment, is reached when the conviction 
takes hold upon the mind of the debtor that 
drastic action will immediately follow a fail- 
ure to make payment forthwith. 

Upon the effective development of this psy- 
chological state depends the degree of success 
of the collection department in handling this 
class of accounts. Methods such as illustrated 
in the foregoing anecdote, though perhaps pro- 
ductive, leave something to be desired in the 
subsequent unamiable frame of mind of the 
debtor. It is even possible to collect with a 
length of gas-pipe as an argument, in some 
cases, but scarcely expedient as an established 
practice. In fact it may be admitted as axio- 


matic that the collection method which devel- 
ops a state of mind that results in payment 
with promptitude and in a manner calculated 
to keep the good will of the debtor is the one 
nearest perfection. 


Even though the subse- 


How about your “missing lists.” 


quent trade of the delinquent is not desired, 
it can scarcely be denied that his passive good 
will is preferable to his active and certainly to 
some degree damaging enmity. 

Such a method may be worked out, and the 
desired psychological stage established in the 
debtor’s mind, if only an understanding of 
what leads to that mental impression is had. 
A conviction that the limit of leniency has 
been reached is the crucial and underlying fac- 
tor in establishing such an impression. Proof 
of this is afforded in the often observed fact 
that a creditor may exhaust himself in per- 
sonal appeals, letters, duns and threats, the re- 
petition of which defeats their own intent, and 
yet the first notification from a collection 
agency that the account has been placed in 
their hands, or from an attorney, brings the 
delinquent to payment with surprising sudden- 
ness. Here the passing of the account from 
the hands of the party with whom it was con- 
tracted into the hands of a second party for the 
express purpose of collection effects the pur- 
pose of convincing that the period of leniency 
is past, with result that payment is made to 
avoid the consequence of suit. 


The efficacy of this as a means of establish- 
ing the desired state of mind on the part of 
the delinquent renders it the usual procedure, 
yet a failure to appreciate the underlying rea- 
son for its efficacy is what causes merchants 
to pay commissions to collection agencies for 
the use of a weapon which can equally as well 
be used by the creditor’s own collection depart- 
ment through the use of a logically devised 
series of steps leading up to and establishing a 
conviction that the account has been placed in 
other hands for the purpose of collection. 

A vital requirement of such a plan is that it 
must not give rise to suspicion as to genuine- 
ness and it should also be logically consecutive 
in its steps, to the effect that the debtor real- 
izes that a failure to pay at an earlier stage has 
resulted in the ensuing more urgent step and 
that the way points clearly from the first step 
to that eventual drastic step of turning it over 
for suit as an inevitable outcome of continued 
failure to pay. 

Such a plan, with intelligently chosen steps, 
progressive and convincing, accomplishes all 
that can effectively be done in the way of push- 
ing the class of accounts under discussion to 
collection and when the requirement of bring- 
ing into play the effect of turning it over to a 
collection agent is indicated, can operate with 
all the force that actually giving it into the 
hands of collection agency would bring to bear. 
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This exemplification of one phase of collec- 
tion psychology may be taken as an illustration 
of the fruitfulness of a careful understanding 
of motives, to the end that these motives may 
be intelligently turned to account. 


THE PACIFIC COAST FAIRS 

Before this issue is in the hands of our mem- 
bers, President Wilson will have been roused 
from his slumbers to push the button for open- 
ing up the first of the fairs on the Pacific Coast 
for 1915. The fair at San Diego opens at 
midnight, December 31, 1914, and closes De- 
cember 31, 1915. The San Francisco fair 
opens February 20, 1915, and closes December 
4, 1915. Special arrangements have been made 
to furnish information to our members desir- 
ous of visiting the Coast in 1915. Should any 
one of you desire information regarding par- 
ticular features not generally distributed 
through the press, a request to the secretary 
of the association for such information will be 
given such attention as will furnish prompt 
and reliable replies. 








GOOD BUSINESS PRACTICE 


[The following matter is a reprint from a booklet 
recently printed by W. D. Curtis, the contents of 
which are fully protected by copyright. Permission 
has been granted the Crepir Wor Lp to publish, with 
the understanding that all rights are reserved by 
the author. 

It is a number of years now since W. D. Curtis 
pioneered the Business Counsel field, and it is not 
surprising that he has met with the degree of suc- 
cess that he has, for his 25 years’ business experi- 
ence eminently fits him for the work. 

In addition to his private Business Counsel prac- 
tice, Mr. Curtis is President of the Curtis-Newhall 
Company, General Advertising Agents of Los An- 
geles. This business was established by him in 
1895, and has been under the same management 
for nearly 20 years.—H. B. RicHMonp, Secretary. ] 


Introductory 

“Business! Business! All I hear is busi- 
ness!” said the wife of a well known Califor- 
nia business man the other day. “I think a 
man should devote some time to his family. 
I am always the last one thought of.” 

This raises the question, does a man own 
his business, or does his business own him? 
Are business men slaves or directors of indus- 
try? A well ordered business life should have 
some time for recreation, reading, public and 
home affairs. 

Brown, the celebrated shoe man, had this 
motto: “God first, family second, shoes third.” 
Not a bad idea. 

The business man who is too busy to vote, 
go to church, attend a meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce, study the welfare of his chil- 


dren, or see a baseball game occasionally, need 
not condemn the System, nor the demands 
made upon his time, but rather look to the 
cause—HIS business. 

“Seven days of the week and three nights 
out of the seven” wails one poor business man. 
What of it? Who cares? Others will take 
up and do this work long after you have been 
planted. 

The material for this little pamphlet on 
“Good Business Practice” was gathered from 
the world’s work-shop and no claim for orig- 
inality is made, other than perhaps the classi- 
fication and arrangement of the matter. 

There are no two business problems exactly 
alike and it remains for every man to work 
out, in a very large degree, his own individual 
needs. 

Men engage in business with which they 
are wholly unfamiliar. ‘They tie up and link 
their lives on short acquaintance, knowing lit- 
tle of each other’s past. Many serious and 
really tragic failures in business are directly 
traceable to utter unfitness and incompatibility. 
Good men cannot always travel together peace- 
ably or profitably in double harness. 

The reader’s attention is here directed to 
certain well known principles in business more 
or less familiar to us all, but which require 
turning to frequently. 


THE AUTHOR. 


Good Business Practice 

The ten most important factors in business 
are placed here in the order of their import- 
ance: 
FINANCES 
ORGANIZATION 
COUNSEL 
EMPLOYEES 
EXPENSES ° 
CREDITS 
BUYING 
ADVERTISING 
SELLING 
DELIVERIES 

Finances 

Finances are often not given proper con- 
sideration. They are of prime importance and 
demand eternal vigilance. If any department 
of business must be neglected, see to it that it 
is not the financial department. Finances are 
a controlling factor and every other depart- 
ment should be subservient to it. The disre- 
gard of this well known principle in business 
is the direct cause of many financial difficulties. 

The first thing to consider, is your banking 
connection and the initial capital that you may 
have to deposit for investment in the business. 
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Then there is borrowed money, cash receipts 
and disbursements, taking of discounts and the 
meeting of your various obligations, the pre- 
paring for dividends and making provision for 
a cash reserve. 

Organization 

Organization is a combination of men and 
methods, and is one of the first things that 
must be considered in connection with any 
business. Men should be selected with regard 
to experience and fitness for the work they are 
to do, as well as their relation to the organiza- 
tion as a whole. In other words, one should 
look to the desirability of the individual as a 
man whom you and others can touch shoulders 
with. With the selection of the men it be- 
comes necessary to have some method of hand- 
ling the business, so a business system of some 
kind must be evolved, the exact extent of 
which will depend very largely upon the size 
and character of the business. 

An organization may appear to run as 
smoothly as any well oiled piece of machinery, 
yet lack that intangible something that spells 
success. Good organization must have co- 
operation and a goodly amount of enthusiasm. 
A highly efficient organization is not necessar- 
ily one in which the brightest or most expen- 
sive help are employed. There must, however, 
be enough intelligence displayed by department 
heads to direct and instruct the others, if the 
best results are to be obtained. 

Legal Counsel 

It is well for a man engaging in business 
to have a good attorney. Too many men seek 
a lawyer’s advice, not to keep them out of trou- 
ble, but to extricate them from it. 

The old time-worn statement, “the man 
who acts as his own lawyer has a fool for a 
client,” is worthy of consideration and if more 
men heeded it, there would be less trouble. It 
is well to remember, however, that the average 
attorney is not a business man and he should 
not be asked to run your business. It is enough 
for him to answer points of law, draw legal 
documents and appear in court in your behalf. 

It is up to you to give the man to whom 
you entrust your legal matters every confi- 
dence, for without it good advice is impossible. 

Business Counsel 

It is both pleasant and profitable to have 
some man widely versed in business, wholly 
outside of your own sphere, to whom you can 
go and discuss freely your problems. 

There is constant need of business counsel. 
Many troublesome things go with the day’s 
work and a man who can lighten your bur- 
dens, give you wise and sympathetic counsel, 


Do you work for the boss like you do for us? 


who can make it easier, pleasanter and more 
profitable for your people to work, who can 
minimize accident risks and on the whole 
bring about a more harmonious working busi- 
ness body, eliminating useless material waste 
and loss of time, should be worthy of your 
closest confidence. 
Employees 

The man element in business is more im- 
portant than system. State, Municipal and 
Federal regulations control more or less the 
weight and quality of manufactured articles. 
What our business men need to do is to look 
more closely after the weight and quality of 
their help. Man is the all important factor 
in business. “‘More’s in him” than the average 
concern is getting out of him. 

We continue to create positions for men, 
when we should be training men for positions. 
“No business is stronger than its weakest link.” 
The girl who answers the telephone, the packer, 
the man who delivers, and the office boy, are 
each important factors in making the business 
successful. 

Teach your employees how to get the maxi- 
mum results with the minimum of labor and 
when night comes they will not be worn out 
and unfitted for tomorrow’s duties—results al- 
ways lighten the burden to both employer and 
employee. 

Ample capital, a fine store, good location, 
dependable merchandise and attractive win- 
dow trimming will not produce sufficient busi- 
ness to make a profit without the right sort 
of employees. 

All labor should be productive. The term 
unproductive, so commonly used in reference 
to labor, is unfair to the worker. The book- 
keeper’s efforts may be just as productive of 
results as the skilled mechanic’s. 

At whatever end of the ladder the employee 
may be working, he is supposed to make good 
and this making good is a “continuous per- 
formance.” Making good today is only an 
affidavit that he will make good tomorrow. 

An employee cannot be efficient unless he 
is clean in mind and body, unless he takes 
care of his health, unless he keeps good hours. 
The best asset a worker has is good health. 
This should be preserved at any cost. 

Expenses 

Expenses have a way of creeping up. They 
don’t seem to ever get less. It is easy to add 
an expense, but usually harder to stop it. Nec- 
essary expenses often become unnecessary if 
allowed to run on indefinitely. To maintain 
the proper balance so that your expenses are 
not out of proportion to your gross income, re- 
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quires matters being frequently weighed on 
business scales that take note of every small 
detail. 

There is only one safe rule and that is to 
know with absolute certainty your percentage 
of expense. Expenses are sometimes referred 
to as controllable and uncontrollable. Uncon- 
trollable expenses, so called, are such as fixed 
rent, fixed water bill, telephones and other 
definitely fixed monthly expenses. While these 
require watching, they are not so important as 
the controllable accounts, such as light, heat, 
help, advertising, travelling expenses, interest 
on borrowed money and other items of similar 
nature. 

Credits 

Long credit is ruinous to small firms and 
not particularly desirable, in most instances, to 
large ones. If merchandise was considered 
more in the same light as cash, credits would 
take on an altogether different aspect. 

You would not consider for a moment hand- 
ing Jones $100.00 from the cash drawer, to 
be returned in 30 days, even at a rate of in- 
terest equal to your profit on your goods, but 
you will, without hesitation, fill a Jones order 
turned in by your salesman for $300.00 and 
wait 60 or 90 days or longer for your money. 
Where’s the difference ? 

Slow payment by customers is very often 
caused by slack billing and collection methods. 
Selling goods on long time to doubtful cus- 
tomers, and borrowing money on short time 
from your banker, is, to say the least, not good 
business. Accounts that are over 90 days past 
due are doubtful. Overdue notes upon which 
interest has not been paid demand instant at- 
tention. 

Customers’ accounts when not closely 
watched often run up far beyond what they 
are entitled to in the way of credit. 


Buying 

Purchasing agents of large corporations hold 
important positions, yet there is probably no 
department of business where one can get into 
a rut so easily as in that of buying. Over- 
buying is a common mistake and in this, as in 
other things, business men often look at the 
method employed rather than the underlying 
principle. They know that such and such a 
concern purchases in car lots and gets an addi- 
tional 10%, but they fail to take into consid- 
eration that that firm’s business is much larger 
than theirs, and that their turnovers are much 
more frequent in consequence. ‘They do not 
stop to figure the 6% on the money tied up; 
the length of time that the goods will have to 
remain on their floor, or the possible embar- 


rassment when the bili becomes due. The 
old saying, ““Goods well bought are half sold,” 
still remains in force. 


Advertising 

There is probably more money lost pro- 
portionately in advertising than in any other 
department of business. This may be attrib- 
uted very largely to the fact that less good 
hard business judgment and ordinary common 
sense is exercised in buying advertising brains 
and space, than in almost any other purchase 
made. 

The most universal practice among business 
men, especially those connected with smaller 
firms, of taking a hand in planning the cam- 
paign, preparing the copy and selecting the 
mediums to be used, has too often resulted in 
“advertising” being classed as an expensive 
plaything. 

There seems to be a sort of fascination 
about this whole advertising business that has 
been more or less the direct cause of that 
stereotyped expression we hear so often, ‘“‘Ad- 
vertising does not pay.” The fact remains 
that fortunes have been and are being made 
through judicious advertising, but the trouble 
with most business men is that they don’t un- 
derstand the important underlying principles, 
and see only the methods employed. The 
methods they have seen successfully used with 
others are very often not at all suitable to their 
individual requirements. 

Advertising after all is a very broad and 
complex subject. Advertising is not all sold at 
so much per line or inch. There is some very 
geod publicity that cannot be bought that way. 
Advertising is first of all attracting attention. 
Then it goes on to impart information, create 
desire, and finally arouse action. 

If you want to advertise successfully, don’t 
make a contract with the first man that comes 
along with space for sale, but take the matter 
up with some good well informed advertising 
man in whom you can place implicit confi- 
dence and go over your entire proposition with 
him. You may discover that you cannot ad- 
vertise at all—better know it now than later. 
as the advertising cemeteries are pretty well 
filled. 

Selling 

Business is just selling something and get- 
ting the money for it. Salesmanship has been 
called the art of changing other peoples’ minds. 
There is a marked difference between a real 
salesman and a mechanical order taker. 

A salesman is supposed to know HIM- 
SELF and the goods he represents. An accu- 
rate knowledge of human nature is necessary. 


Omaha is knocking at the door. 


wets eee 
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A salesman should meet low price talk with 
quality or service argument. He should at 
all times give due consideration, first, to his 
house; second, to the credit man; third, to his 
customer; fourth, to himself. When he re- 
verses this order, it is time to fire him. 

It is as dangerous to talk too much as too 
little. Some customers are unable to follow 
a salesman’s argument. Sales can often be 
largely increased by a salesman who uses his 
head. Repeat orders commend both goods and 
salesmen. 

Remember that men engage in business for 
profit and chronic price cutting spells ruin. 

Deliveries 

It is important to know what your deliveries 
are costing you and to practice economies that 
will not seriously affect your trade. Deliveries 
are becoming more and more a serious item of 
expense with many concerns. Economy is 
often practiced here that is detrimental to busi- 
ness. The firm feels that they have sold the 
goods and perhaps got the money for them 
and that the delivery is not so important, but 
this is a mistaken idea. There is a great deal 
of desirable business that is being lost through 
imperfect, unsatisfactory delivery methods. 


Prime Causes of Business Failures 

Ninety-five and two-tenths per cent of the 
men embarking in business undertakings do 
not continue, according to the figures shown 
by the statistical department of the New York 
Bourse. The chances for success would be far 
greater if men would becéme more conversant 
with Good Business Practice. Failures are di- 
rectly traceable to a great many causes. The 
ten most prevalent are mentioned below: 


1—Pride 
2—Cowardice 
3—Unfitness 
4—Overbuying 


5—Bad accounting 
6—No cost system 
7—Poor business counsel 
8—Insufficient capital 
9—Outside interests 
10—Incompetent help 


John Doe 
Schedule of Assets and Liabilities not usu- 
ally noted, but which have a marked influence 
upon the success of any business: 


Assets Liabilities 
Pleasing Personality | Grouchiness 
Optimism Pessimism 
Courtesy Discourtesy 
Economy Extravagance 
Conservatism Speculation 


Energy Laziness 
Efficiency Wastefulness 
Truthfulness Deceit 
Practicability Impracticability 
Order Disorder 
Health Sickness 


12 Important Questions 

1—You pay a man $75.00 a month. Do you 
know what he COSTS you? 

2—What does your merchandise owe you? 
In other words, how many birthdays has 
it had? 

3—Do you know what it costs you to do 
business ? 

4—Do you know what it costs others in your 
line to do business? 

5—Do you know what departments are los- 
ing money and what departments are 
making money? 

6—Do you know what a true inventory of 
your stock with correct extensions, addi- 
tions and depreciations would disclose? 

7—Do you know what percentage of your 
book accounts are collectable? 

8—Do you know that the prices you are 
paying for merchandise and other com- 
‘modities are as low as other houses in 
your line are paying? 

9—Do you know that your accounting de- 
partment and auditors are furnishing you 
with the proper information relative to 
your business to enable you to direct its 
affairs intelligently ? 

10—Do you know how many disloyal em- 
ployees you have on your pay roll? 

11—Do you know your field and are you sup- 
plying the demand of your clientele? 

12—Do you know that your rent, selling ex- 
pense, manufacturing expense, overhead 
expense, are the right percentage of your 
gross sales? 


Danger Signals 
Losing cash discounts. 
Giving short term notes. 
Paying higher prices and selling at same old 
price. 
Valuable connections being discontinued. 
Overhead expenses out of proportion to gross 
business. 
Doing business on too small margin of profit. 
Becoming too well satisfied with conditions. 
Getting in a rut and staying there. 
Letting opportunities slip. 
Accounts 60 to 90 days past due. 


Independent: and reliable appraisals and 
audits show the true condition of a business. 


How does a stranger recognize you as a member? 
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They serve as a basis for bank loans, stock and 
bond sales, adjustment of fire losses; are a pro- 
tection to stockholders, a moral influence on 
all employees and no reflection on any one. 


Dividends are paid out of surplus earnings. 
These are rarely possible where no surplus en- 
ergy is displayed to give customers the full 
measure of satisfaction. 


Did you ever notice how hard it is to get 
the wheel of a heavily loaded wagon out of 
a rut? Then why marvel at the difficulty of 
introducing new ideas into a business that is 
weighed down by prejudice, debt and faulty 
methods? 


Most of us are minority stockholders. We 
are in the 49% class; 51% would put us 
among the winners. We are only two points 
off and don’t realize it. That little additional 
margin of 2% is all that is necessary to make 
us successful. Why don’t we steam up? 


When a man puts his name on his goods, he 
endorses them. When he advertises his goods, 
he puts an investment behind that endorse- 
ment. No manufacturer is really building a 
business until he refuses to put up his goods 
under another man’s label. 


Ought To vs. Want To. We put off the 
things we “ought” to do, but not the things 
we “want” to do. You may even have a 
“desire,” but until you have the “will,” it will 
not be done. 





A NEW ONE AND A GOOD ONE 

The Merchants’ Protective Association of 
521 Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, have 
come into existence, and while only a newly 
born, there is every promise they will grow 
very fast in point of health and size, as they 
are on the right track—offering to every class 
of merchant and dispenser of commodities a 
safe-guard in credit extension. They are list- 
ing “slow pay,” “old” and “dead-beat” ac- 
counts in loose-leaf book form, to be corrected 
and kept up to date by a corp of twenty “live” 
men constantly operating among the mer- 
chants, thereby guaranteeing up-to-the-minute 
service, and leaving nothing for the merchant 
to do “at his pleasure.” Listings come each 
month from all merchants whether subscribers 
to their service or not. Every live merchant 
will help them help all other merchants. It’s 
easy—and is deserving of full support by all 
dealers in any commodity. 


THE OFFICE 
By W. F. Jantzen, Los Angeles 


The office of a modern retail store is a most 
interesting place. From it emanates the very 
life of the store. Every pulsation that per- 
meates the various departments originates 
there. The friendly disposition or the grouchy 
moods of many department heads are created 
there. The indifferent and disinclined atti- 
tudes of many minor employees are developed 
there. The operative system is compiled there. 
The direction of the system must come from 
the office, and that direction whether it be 
sound or faulty is noticeable in every branch 
and department. 

If this be reasonable to presume, then the 
office is the most important place of a modern 
store, and initially requires the utmost consid- 
eration. 

It is apparent, then, that there must be one 
leading spirit at the head of such a store. 
This, for convenience in commercial matters, 
we call a General Manager. 


Every sound government has a_ nucleus, 
around which is gathered the forces that co- 
operate for success and strive to the successful 
solution of questions that may arise from 
time to time. 

Take for example our government of these 
United States—Our President at the head; 
our national Secretary, our Senate, our House 
of Representatives, our various commissions; 
our State Governor, our Senators, our Legis- 
lators; our city Mayer, our Board of Supervis- 
ors, our Councils and the various subordinate 
officers and commissions. All of these are 
necessary for the operation of our government. 

As in governmental matters, so in the com- 
mercial world the same routine should prevail. 
The President or General Manager of a Cor- 
poration should be chosen carefully, after con- 
sidering every phase of the responsibilities that 
may confront him. His qualities should be 
measured according to his_ responsibilities. 
The larger the commercial institution, the 
more careful should be this selection. In every 
case he should be a person of broad and liberal 
intellect, a person of considerable experience, 
with a well balanced mind, aggressive to the 
limit, never faltering, but pushing on and for- 
ward despite the many obstacles that confront 
him. 

He must understand human nature and be 
able to gather around him a corps of able 
workers that will be congenial and will co- 
operate with him along the lines that his ex- 
perience and best judgment may dictate. 


Are you reading any stuff you sent in? Why not? 
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ROBERT H. CANTLEY 


Robt. H. Cantley, “some” CREDIT MAN, 
“some” SECRETARY, the best known man 
in Southern California in credit department 
work. Mr. Cantley has for the third time 
been elected secretary of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Los Angeles. He is a man of 
wonderful personality and well liked by his 
associates. Being a secretary myself, I have 
deep SYMPATHY for Mr. Cantley in the 
“fact” that he has nothing to do “TILL 
TOMORROW,” and some “day” it is my 
intention to take it up with “Emperor Wil- 
liam’”’ in an effort to have him confer upon us 
secretaries the “Legion” of the IRON CROSS 
for heroic stunts we pull off in our daily lives 
as secretaries. 








The principal of such an office once es- 
tablished, must now exercise his discretion in 
the selection of the various department heads. 
He must establish: 


Ist. An Accounting Department. 
2nd. A Merchandising Department. 
3rd. A Credit Department. 

4th. A Sales Manager Department. 
5th. A Correspondence Department. 


I want to touch briefly on these subdivi- 
sions as they appear to me. 


Ist. The accounting room should be pro- 
vided with methods and systems that will re- 
veal quickly the actual status of conditions. In 
this modern age of accounting, the larger and 
progressive business firms must know at the 
close of the day the actual amount of stock on 
hand. They must also know at close of the 
week or not later than the close of each month, 
the actual amount of losses or gains of each 
department. The old ideas of accounting, 
leaving the actual result of the business de- 
pendent on the annual taking of inventory, is 
obsolete with the larger and aggressive houses. 

If there are losses, or if for some reason a 
department is not profitable, it must be known 
at once so that proper attention can be directed 
to avoid continuous and dangerous leakage. 


If, on the other hand, a department develops 
to a profitable basis and can be still more de- 
veloped by closer attention, or by increased ap- 
propriation, it is brought to the attention of 
the manager so that proper encouragement can 
be given. 

Again, if an unfortunate fire should occur, 
it is very important that the matter of stock 
on hand at that particular time should be 
positively known so that proper adjustments 
may be expected from the insurance companies. 

This briefly suggests a few points that should 
carefully be considered for an accounting 
room. 

2nd. Merchandising Department should 
be made up of men who are familiar with the 
demands of the public, the proper values as to 
cost and selling, and through past experience 
to minimize the buying of doubtful merchan- 
dise. It must also keep in touch with the 
various departments, avoiding the overbuying 
and keep in check the buyers to prevent un- 
profitable investment. 

3rd. The Credit Department to the writ- 
er’s mind is one of large importance. The 
credit man should be one familiar with human 
nature and with local conditions. He should 
be also a man of experience, passing on the 
application thoughtfully, for much _ business 


A list of prospects from each. One, two, three, GO. 
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may be developed by exercising good judg- 
ment, and much may be lost by hasty conclu- 
sions. Precautionary methods at the time an 
account is opened frequently avoid many losses 
and make and retain the friendship of the 
customer. 

Past experience has taught many credit 
men to safeguard every possible or doubtful 
account with a lease or mortgage contract 
retaining title to such merchandise in his 
firm until fully paid. 

The formation of Retail Credit Associa- 
tions in every city, large or small, co-operat- 
ing with the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, will soon place the question of retail 
credit on a healthier and most satisfactory 
basis. The adoption of a uniform national 
credit application card will tend to minimize 
many losses occasioned by the constant chang- 
ing population of large cities. 

A Central Bureau of information adopted 
by the National Retail Association, listing 
the names of bad debtors from other cities 
would, to my mind, prove a great help to 
other retail associations throughout the United 
States that are now allied with the national 
association. 

4th. Sales Managers’ Department. The 
sales managers remind the writer frequently 
of captains and lieutenants of an army. The 
brunt of the hard work usually is up to them. 
They must plan and develop ways and means 
to produce business and it requires much 
ability to keep pace with the large merchan- 
dising firms. They, too, must be acquainted 
with values and salable merchandise and 
must be able to present their goods in such 
a manner and time that profitable results 
follow. 

A sales manager should keep in touch with 
his customers and be in position to be ap- 
proached at all times by his salespeople for 
such information as may be necessary or 
helpful to increase business. He should be 
congenial and liberal in the adjustments of 
all disputed matters, keeping in mind that it 
frequently costs many hundreds of dollars in 
advertising to secure a customer and that the 
unfavorable adjustment of some trifling trans- 
action will often lose one. 

A sales manager of necessity must co-oper- 
ate with the Accounting and Credit Depart- 
ments, and for these reasons he must use his 
best judgment and experience in the success- 
ful operation of his position. 

5th. Correspondence or letter writing in 
this day is an art, and requires careful study 
and much tact to convey the proper meaning 
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in a proper way. The correspondence of a 
large firm should be delegated to those who 
can tactfully and diplomatically take up mat- 
ters, creating the least possible friction, yet 
maintaining the dignity attached to a large 
business. 

This concludes briefly the essentials of a 
modern office in a large, modern retail busi- 
ness as they appear to the writer. 





RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION’S “INTERESTS” 


Single Memberships vs. To “Accumulate” 
Members for Local Organizations. 


Highgrass? “Yes sir.” Often highgrass 
towns become “cities,” but only after they 
have grown in number to be able to “colonize” 
and call themselves a city. How can local 
Credit Men’s Associations spring up in a 
night—you have got to colonize first. Join 
the National Association individually and al- 
low its strength to boost you to such numbers 
until you can locally form an association. 
Strength is power, and without power the 
wheel of progress will cease to revolve. 

I am in a position to help every retail mer- 
chant in this country, from the “Merchant 
Prince” to the little corner grocer. But. dear 
sir, you must see, and you must grasp, Oppor- 
tunity. Join our association singly; then see 
your neighbor, tell him to boost, and before a 
month is past you may have a dozen or more 
members, then big things will come. You can 
colonize; you can form a local association of 
credit men, even though it be only in your 
district. Great strength will then be yours 
through co-operation. The strongest, sincerest 
and truest words your secretary ever spoke. 
It is a pleasure that I am able to extend this 
service to our association. Won't you help? 

COMPENSATION RECEIVED: Much 
honor and “some” appreciation. 

TIME PUT IN: (I never tell a lie) 18 
hours a day. 

CORRESPONDENCE: Average, 30 let- 
ters a day. 

OUTSIDE HELP ON 
ARTICLES: Very little. 

Won’t you help—or will you forever re- 
main what you are? 


MAGAZINE 





Your secretary, “The man that never 
sleeps,” is congratulating himself, and wishes 
to announce for the benefit of the association, 
that he has obtained the consent of Mr. J. E. 
Morrison to contribute a valuable article to 
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The Credit World each issue of the year 1915, 
which will be of interest to every member. 

Mr. Morrison is a credit man of wide ex- 
perience; a graduate of college; has studied 
law; a writer of no small note, and his article 
appearing in this issue, entitled “The Value of 
Credit,” is one of merit and deserves the atten- 
tion of every member of this association 
whether he is a “live wire” or a nominalist. 

Brothers, let us adopt the resolution, that 
during the coming new year, the threshold 
upon which we now stand, that every member 
will look forward to the arrival of his copy of 
each issue and will peruse the same from cover 
to cover. 

Once more let me say, put forward your 
best foot for 1915, and unbounded success will 
be ours. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. B. RicHMonp, 
National Secretary. 





A PROPHECY 

Read by L. G. Wilcox at the tenth anni- 
versary of the organization of the Retail 
Credit Association of Minneapolis, held at 
the Dayton Tea Room, Dec. 16, 1914: 

Mr. President, Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Credit Men: 

I hope you will not be disappointed in what 
I have to say to you, for if you allow your- 
selves to be influenced by the very flattering 
introduction given me, I fear you will have 
allowed yourselves to expect too much. You 
may remember what Shakespeare said in the 
second book of the Philistines, 23rd chap., 19th 
verse, page 364, item No. 2, “Blessed be the 
peacemaker for he that expecteth much will 
get only a kick in the face, while he that has 
faith can move mountains.” 

I can see from the rapt look of interest on 
all of the handsome faces turned in my direc- 
tion that the most of you are expecting quite 
an elaborate discourse on what the next ten 
years will bring to the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion. I can sée reflected from the shining 
domes of thought of some of you members, 
your belief that the Committee picked out the 
wrong man; that they should have selected 
for this arduous duty one who has a working 
knowledge of credit affairs, for be it known 
I am not a credit man. Mr. Gilfillan will 
tell you I have, never been one and he ought 
to know for he had the collections to make 
for the credit extended by me. No, I ama 
salesman; I should say a shoe salesman, but 
I also know very little about that business. 
Now that we are getting confidential, I will 


tell you who I am: The greatest living ex- 
ponent of scientific baseball as applied to credit 
men. That's me. Also lately I have acquired 
quite a thorough working knowledge of car- 
buncles. I may say just now that these two 
items are my hobbies; all other things mere 
incidentals. 

Now recently I have been kept awake quite 
a bit at night, due principally to worrying 
over producing a suitable address before you 
tonight. I confess that it has caused me no 
end of anxious moments to try and get to- 
gether same witty and interesting remarks for 
this impromptu speech and when I have slept 
at all my rest has been troubled, fitful, full of 
uncertain moments which culminated last 
Monday night in a dream. As this dream 
bears some relation to the subject in hand, 
with your permission, I will relate it briefly: 

The date, December 16, 1924, and I find 
myself on an elegantly appointed coach which 
is a part of a wonderful air line train sup- 
ported and transported by the American 
edition of what years before was known 
by the German people as a Zeppelin, called 
now by Americans, “Ultra-Marine.” Hav- 
ing been on this air craft one and one- 
half hours we have been carried from Rich- 
mond, Va., in a general northwesterly direc- 
tion until now we see spread before us the 
shadowy outline of a vast city, and on arriv- 
ing closer, we read from the banners and 
streamers of a host of young “Ultra-Marines” 
utherwise, aeroplanes, which have rushed out 
to convoy us in, that we have arrived at the 
most modern and progressive city of the en- 
tire world, MINNEAPOLIS. There is a 
general air of glad-to-see-you-ness and every- 
one seems bent on showing us attention which 
seems to prove the truth of another of old 
Bill Shakespeare’s texts, “When you get the 
stranger within your gates, do him good.” 

We are at last conveyed to the landing stage 
where we descend to find ourselves in an im- 
mense new Union Station, covering almost 39 
acres and seeming to be miles and miles of 
train sheds. (Oh! yes, they still use trains, 
but only for the transportation of very ordi- 
nary people and cattle and merchandise.) We 
are reliably informed that 166 trains are 
handled per minute in this station, seeming an 
indication that Minneapolis is really a most 
busy metropolis. 

We are some interested in the method of 
conveyance from the station to up-town, same 
being by way of an enormous bucket operated 
from an overhead wire through application of 
some force of gravity principle. We under- 


St. Paul and Minneapolis next month. 
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stood that this method of locomotion was dis- 
covered in 1914 by Miss M. L. Beal, at that 
time Credit Manager for the E. E. Atkinson 
Company and unhappily no longer in Minne- 
apolis, having moved into the state of Matri- 
mony. 

Our trip to the business center was en- 
livened by a few unusual happenings, one of 
which came very near showing us the tragedy 
that lurks in every corner of life. We were 
interested to note a small mild-mannered gen- 
tleman in a very handsome Packard dirigible 
who swooped in and out of various office win- 
dows, leaving behind-a trail of blue not en- 
tirely composed of exhaust from his engine, 
but mostly of inexhaustible profanity from the 
male members of the Credit Association of 
Minneapolis. The small gentleman was Mr. 
R. O. Harker of Harker Credit Association, 
distributing his 1925 Credit Guide, and the 
cause of the blue smoke was the altitudinous 
location of his service rates. 

The thrilling adventure occurred when Mr. 
Harker made a stop at an immense white 
building called by some the Security Bank 
Building. The excitement was first noted 
when Mr. Harker displayed more haste than 
grace in catapulting through the window, fol- 
lowed by a gentleman whose face we could 
not recognize distinctly but whose head was 
covered with a light colored mop of rather 
stiff curly pompadoured hair and whom some 
one informed me was connected with the 
credits of the banking institution. Happily 
Mr. Harker was slightly superior in speed, or 
else had a better start so a serious collision 
was averted. 

Making my first stop at the old commer- 
cial emporium, formerly known as L. S$. Don- 
aldson Company, but now succeeded by the 
new and energetic firm of Mitchell, Esterly, 
Gilfillan & Donaldson, with an estimated cap- 
ital of 30 cents, I elected to call on my old 
colleague, grand old man that he is, Samuel 
Llewellyn Gilfillan. It grieved me consid- 
erably to see how the old boy had aged but 
his eye was as clear, his mind as firm and his 
manner as decided as ever. No change from 
the time when I had known him a mere youth 
of 72, away back in 1914. He, with consid- 
erable delight, piloted me through the immense 
establishment which had been erected as a 
tribute to his untiring industry. I neglected 
to mention that the store had been converted 
into a new building considerably different from 
what was there in 1914, and the shape of the 
building was exactly that of an immense shoe. 
Incidentally there was a shoe department on 


every floor and they were all doing wonderful 
business. Of course, there were other depart- 
ments scattered about, but they did not seem 
to be doing much. 

My friend Samuel, in a desire to make my 
stay as pleasant as possible gave up the balance 
of the day and drove me around Minneapolis 
in a splendid Ford automobile, no different in 
type from the 1914 model except that it is 
built two feet shorter for the purpose we un- 
derstand, of allowing room on the boulevards 
for more of them. It was with considerable 
regret that we terminated our trip in the 
neighborhood of what used to be Antlers Park, 
but is now the near residential district of 
downtown Minneapolis. 

On our way back home we passed the busi- 
ness house of what was once a good old friend, 
Cyrus Barnum. I suggested a call, but Sam 
said “No.” Poor old Cy put his savings in 
a trunk and is now resting easy at Lake 
Minnetonka. It now being time to proceed 
to the credit men’s dinner, hither we go, to 
find what—Charlie Lane cavorting and frisk- 
ing around younger than of yore with a ste- 
nographer to accompany him and take his 
notes. F. H. Peterson is now happily married 
and the father of three fine girls, none of 
whom he would part with for all the gold 
piled into the vaults of his many banks. Our 
good old friend Henry Carnation Heath tak- 
ing his lunch daily at a certain well-known but 
slightly notorious lunchroom in the heart of 
the city and always accompanied by a differ- 
ent “companion.” 

Former Pres. M. J. Solon retired from 
active business and the family income fur- 
nished by young Milton the second, who we 
understand is following the footsteps of his 
illustrious daddy. 

Mushroom Allen still “doing time” at 
Youngs and talking about orange groves at 
Irvington. By the way, this Irvington must 
be some place all right. They raise oranges 
there as large as friend Juster’s head and 
have established a home for aged and decrepit 
credit men, which we understand is run in 
connection with the National Association of 
Retail Credit Men and is comfortably filled. 
The Minneapolis credit men are all owners 
of plantations there, varying in size from six 
feet square to an acre and a half. ‘Tim 
Moreau is said to have raised one orange and 
two pecans on his plot in 19t9 and has been 
slightly nutty ever since. 





This excellent article will be continued in our Febru- 
ary issue; also an article by Mr. C. J. Allen of Min- 
neapolis entitled ** Historical sketch.”” 


Shall Los Angeles support the drones? 
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Member of Associated Retail Credit Men of Los Angeles 
And Retail Credit Men’s National Association 





Wishing You a Prosperous 


1915 


H. G. BITTLESTON 
BEN F. GRAY 


H. G. Bittleston Law and 
Collection Agency 


INCORPORATED 


215-216-217 Delta Bldg., Los Angeles 


Home Phone 60563, Sunset Bdwy. 718 


“We Get the Coin’’ 


In the past six years we have collected money for more than 


10,000 CLIENTS 


THEY ALL GOT THEIR MONEY 








We are the Best Equipped Agency in the West 
We Refer to any Merchant who has Used us 





Endorsed by So. California Retail Grocers’ Association 
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A Logical Collection Plan 


The 
Sayres System 


pushes the slow account to 
' collection through succes- 
sive steps—brings to bear 
all the effect of actually 
turning it over to a collec- 
tion agency, yet keeps it in 
your own hands and saves 
commissions. 





Used and endorsed by some of 
the best firms in Los Angeles. 
Adaptable to many or few ac- 
counts. 


Sayres Collection Cabinet Co. 


524 BLACK BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 


F 4158 Main 2124 








HELP WANTED—MALE 
Bookkeeper and stenographer, under 30 years of 
age, must be man who is a thorough accountant 
and capable of taking at least 150 words in short- 
hand. Position will pay $125 to $150 to start, and is 
located on the Pacific Coast. Give 7 guess of 


previous employment in reply. Box 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Stenographer and general office assistant, capable 
of acting as private secretary, prefer young lady 
who has had experience in legal or banking lines. 
If able to use dictaphone applicant would be given 

more consideration. Salary $75. Box R 


HELP WANTED—MALE 

Stenographer, experienced in banking business, 
for position in Los Angeles. $100 to start Vacancy 
requires man 25 to 30 years of age, neat address, 
with unquestionable record. Box E. M. 

Credit man for women’s and children’s specialty 
house. Must be man thoroughly competent to take 
charge of the credit department, installing and 
operating system. Salary depends upon ability. All 
replies confidential. Box S. Z. 








A credit man, with a wide manufacturing and 
jobbing experience, is open for an engagement; col- 
lege education; has studied collection and commer- 
cial law, with twenty years’ experience as an audi- 
tor and credit man at the head of the collection 
and credit departments of a large manufacturing 
and jobbing concern; is an able executive and man- 
ager and well qualified by training, experience and 
ability to handle large interests; enterprising, full 
of nerve, energy and ambition; willing and able to 
shoulder responsibility; a man of determined reso- 
lution; the question of salary is one for negotiation; 
personal consideration alone, outside and independ- 
ent of his present business connection, is his only 
reason for a change; position desired with a large 
mercantile or banking institution where recognition 
of sterling integrity and conscientious devotion to 
business by a high grade man of sound judgment 
and close acquaintance with commercial affairs will 
be appreciated; the very highest references as to 
character, training, ability and experience will be 
furnished. Address ‘‘Credit,’”’ clo Retail Credit Men’s 
National Ass’n, 345 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Mr. Employer: 





You do use Dun’s or Bradstreet’s SERVICE when it is 


necessary to get credit reports because it is quick, 
reliable and efficient. 


You do x Western Union or Postal Telegraph SERVICE 
for prompt action on orders because it is quick, 
reliable and efficient. 


use THE CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL 
Do you SERVICE for obtaining high grade employes? 


The same reasons apply. 


The Right Man for the Right Place 


CALIFORNIA COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


SUITE 620 BROCKMAN BUILDING 
” LOS ANGELES 
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ROTTEN CREDITS 


HERE'S a dead sure way to reduce them to an extreme 
minimum. We have the way, the means and the eager- 
ness to do it, — — — but we do need the unquali- 


fied support of every merchant — — — and we solicit that 
support now. 


Those of the Credit Men we have had the time to consult 
with declare it the best ever — — — and to fill a long felt 
need. 


We would prefer an audience through invitation. 


Concise, thorough — and — fundamentally correct. 


The cost is trifling. 


MERCHANTS PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


520-21-22 Washington Bldg. 


Phones: Broadway 3116 
“Home” F6066 
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The Two Most Luxurious 
Tailor Shops in America 


Suits to 
Order 


$20 
$30 
$40 


Intermediate 


Prices 
and 
Better 
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A. K. BRAUER & CO. 


2 Spring Street Stores 
345 - 347 AND 529 - 527% 
Los Angeles 












































MEMBERS 


ATTENTION! 


Your particular attention is directed 
to the letter accompanying this issue. 
Thousands of this issue, with the letter, 
have been distributed to probable appli- 
cants, which should result in a growth, 
this month, that will eclipse all former 
records. Every one of you should come 
to the assistance of the association, and 
send in one, or more, applications. 

Our TEN THOUSAND membership 
is assured, if the gratifying efforts of 
the past few months are continued. 

This is our initial effort in this par- 
ticular field of endeavor, and it is sin- 
cerely believed that it will result in 
great good. You must assist, however, 
as the officers desire to husband the 
funds in the treasury for use other 
than the securing of memberships. 


one, TWO, THREE, (0! 


See who gets the high record this 
month. 


H. B. RICHMOND, 


Secretary. 


























Be Alert, Alive, Enthusiastic 


Order a 
Button 


Lapel Buttons 


Bearing the insignia of our National Association may 
be obtained from Feagans & Company, Jewelers, Los 
Angeles, California, whose design for the National 
Emblem has been unanimously adopted by the As- 
sociation. 

These buttons are of 14-kt. gold and black enamel, 
the button back alone being plated, as is customary. 

An order for one hundred of these buttons has al- 
ready been received from President Woodlock, for 
the St. Louis Association. 

The Secretaries of the various Associations through- 
out the country are particularly requested to present 
to the members of their respective Associations the 
advantages to be derived from the general use of these 
buttons, and their attention is called to the fact that 
orders addressed to the National Secretary, H. B. 
Richmond, Los Angeles, California, for quantities of 
ten or more buttons will be accepted at $1.25 each. 


DO IT NOW 


Feagans & Company will be pleased to immediately 
fill the orders of individual members of the Associa- 
tion upon receipt of $1.50 each, the price of these 
buttons when singly ordered. 























